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Three minute egg - 
then four minute mile. 
No time to waste today. 
IN-tray at flood-mark, 
But first... F.T. gets top attention. 
However busy, this imperative. 
This ... the daily ear and voice of industry. 


This ... a way to keep in touch. 


THIS ... MEANS BUSINESS. 
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2 FUTURE 
IN STORES 


— made in Kent 


The way things are going there will soon be 
hardly a shopping street in the country without 
its self-service store or supermarket. In 1947 there 
were 10 self-service stores: now there are 7,000 
and 380 supermarkets as well. 


NEW FIELDS IN KENT 


This is the way of the future. And it all hinges on 
packaging. And at Gillingham, in Kent, on an 
18-acre site, Bowaters are building for the 
packaging future. Concentrated here will be 
Bowaters carton, waxed paper and bag operations. 
This is a gathering together of present resources. 
But the Gillingham plant will thrust out into 


new fields—the extrusion of polythene, for 
example, the development of polythene coatings, 
the printing and 
foils. 


laminating of aluminium 


SETTING THE PACE 


Bowaters have grown quickly in packaging. 
Awareness of present needs and future trends 
brought them into the industry. This same aware- 
ness is the reason why Bowaters are now setting 
the pace in packaging—for the manufacturer as 
for the woman in the shop. 

The way things are going affects Bowaters. And 
Bowaters affect the way things are going. 


facts point to a buoyant future for 
Bowaters 


EN GREAT BRITAIN ANDIN CANADA .- 


SOUTH AFRICA + REPUBLIC OF IRELAND - 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
NORWAY .- 


- AUSTRALIA .- 
- PRANCE . 


NEW ZEALAND 


SWEDEN BELGIUM «- ITALY 





-/\ature Watching in SCHWEPPSHIRE 








ScHWeENDEL's Law. It has been proved 
that if a Medium Keen Watcher is mated 
with an Unkeen Watcher, the offspring 
of the two heterozygotes is invariably 2 
Unkeens, 3 Medium Keens, and | Very 
Keen Indeed—i.e. U x MK = 2USMK1VKI. 











NO. 6 WATCHER WATCHING. There is an increasing tendency among watchers 
who have watched all there is to be watched to watch watchers. Studies have 
been made of their habitat, particularly of the “kraal group’’ which tends to 
build backless huts. These “hides’’, though vulnerable from behind seem to be 
used to protect the observer from the thing observed. The groups may be 
familial in origin, for the Chief Watcher, or leader, usually identified by the 
possession of the largest field glasses (but also, curiously, the smallest camera) 
is sometimes joined by Immatures, guided by some unexplained migration 
sense. A motive seems to be the desire for food, which often consists of 
bananas or some glutinous material very similar to our sandwiches. These 
are often wrapped in a caul-like substance resembling cellophane. After the 
meal this curious wrapping, together with the skin of the banana, is thrust 
under a bush in the primitive belief, no doubt, that new bananas or sandwiches 
will spring from the “‘seed”’ or “bulb”’ thus planted. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Speed for its own sake may not suit everyone. But there’s no 

denying the smooth, purring convenience of an age in which 

an hour can encompass a 60-mile journey by motorway. It’s 

to this spanking pace that I.C.I. gears its research and pro- 

duction. From I.C.I.’s vast new plants come chemicals— 

many of them made from petroleum—that mean resilient, 

safe, hard-wearing tyres, durable finishes and bodywork, 

relaxing upholstery, smart moulded instrument panels and 

fittings. Other key products from I.C.I.—ethylene glycol for 

anti-freeze and special antioxidants for lubricants and 

petrols—keep your car going whatever the weather and help 

LIFE to maintain the engine in tip-top tune. You can’t drive toa 
RUNS ON garage and ‘fill up’ with I.C.I. chemicals, but they’re one of 
the reasons why the wheels keep turning, and turning 


WHEELS ses smoothly. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 





in most 
countries 
there’s an 


STC system 
in service 


for instance 


In most countries of the world Standard Telephones and Cables 
Limited have installed telecommunications systems extensive 
in coverage and employing the most advanced techniques. 


But the magnitude of the project is not the chief concern of STC 

the same painstaking thought and care are brought to bear 
on a simple inter-com system between a few offices or the produc- 
tion of a single component 


It is due to such attention to detail and to the expansion of 
research, development and production resources throughout 
seventy seven years, that STC are zble to handie communications 
projects of any kind... any size . . . anywhere! 


In Malaya, STC have installed an SHF 

microwave system covering a route of 

270 miles. This system forms the ‘back- 

bone’ of the trunk telephone system in 

Southern Malaya and connects Kuala 

Lumpur and Singapore with other main 
centres of population. 


STC PRODUCTS COVER: LINE TRANSMISSION. TELECOM- 

MUNICATION CABLES . SOUND AND VISION BROAD- 

CASTING . RADIO COMMUNICATIONS . AIR NAVIGATION 

AIDS . RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS . REMOTE CONTROL . 

TELEPHONY . TELEGRAPHY . SUBMARINE COMMUNICA- 

TIONS . ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT . ELECTRONIC COMPO- 
NENTS . SOUND REPRODUCTION 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


TELECOMMUNICATION ENGINEERS 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE - 63 ALDWYCH - LONDON, W.C.2. - ENGLAND 
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Power from heat is Our DUSIMESS saws materia progress 


depends directly on his ability to use the world’s fuel resources to produce power from 
heat. He produces over 90% of his electricity by using the heat from burning coal and oil 
in conventional steam-raising plant. He drives his largest and fastest ships with steam 
from oil-fired boilers. Now he is using his new-found knowledge of nuclear fission to 
produce heat, and power, from nuclear fuels. In industry, heat is power for a thousand 
processes. 

Increasingly aware of the finite limitations of his fuel supplies, he has become ever 
more resourceful in using fuels efficiently, and in reclaiming heat that once was wasted 
through careless and inefficient methods. For over 75 years Babcock & Wilcox have 
pioneered new methods and equipment for just these purposes. 


Power from heat is our business. BA BCOCK 


Conventional and nuclear STEAM-RAISING PLANT 
and equipment for heat-exchange and waste-heat utilization 


BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD., BABCOCK HOUSE, 209, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
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is only part of the 
Hillman Minx story! 


This is the rest of it! A sweeping-elegant ‘new look’; extra power with 
*‘more-eager-to-go’ acceleration; larger brakes and windscreen for even 
greater safety; choice of sports-type or steering column gear shift; in- 
creased roominess and comfort... and, of course, the world-famous, 
world-proved Hillman reliability and economy. Ask your local Rootes 
Dealer to demonstrate this wonderful value-for-money car today! 


£539 (SALOON) 

plus purchase tax £225.14.2 
Sports-type floor gear shift 
standard on de luxe models. 
Option of steering column 
shift if desired. Two-tone colour 
schemes, white-wall tyres and 
over-riders available as extras. 


A better buy because it's better built! 


A PRODUCT OF 


oq — <4 
(fe ee ages! ee CED 
ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED ==> 
eon) are aD 
HILLMAN MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 
DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD. LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION : ROOTES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Shaping 
the world's 
electrical 


future... 


y-S-t-Teolosr-ti-e Mm —Si-lottateot-tM fale lll-tial-t- Mi laslhi-fe| 


—a single manufacturing company uniting the 
people, traditions and knowledge of such world- 
famous names in electricity as Metrovick, BTH, 
Siemens, Ediswan, Henley’s, Birlec and Hotpoint. 
With its 100,000 employees, 60 factories, 94,500 
stockholders, £133,000,000 capital and £208,000,000 
sales last year, AE] is helping Britain to compete 


in the 


resources are in 


electrical AEI 
reasing the world’s supply of 
ywer; AEI research is finding new 
ways for people to benefit from it. Every working 
of the year, AEI delivers an average of 
£800,000 worth of electrical equipment to its 
customers, 


markets of the world. 


electrical { 


eam 
day 





The first mile is danger 
mile for your engine... 








The first mile from home is the mile when 
engine wear threatens most of all. This is 
start-up wear danger. But you can defeat 





it with BP Energol ‘Visco-static’. 






Change to BP ‘Visco-static’ 
the oil that beats start-up wear 


RESS THE STARTER, back out of the garage, wave to your wife and 
Peeve off, It’s the first mile of the day. Do you know it’s the worst 
mile of the day for engine wear —the time when wear can be many 
times heavier than during normal running? This, in fact, is when 
most cars do most of their wearing out. 


Can anything be done about it? The 
answer is a decided ‘yes’. BP Energol 
*Visco-static’ motor oil beats heavy 
start-up wear completely. This has 
been proved by tests with the radio- 
active wear detector. As a result you 
can get many more thousands of miles 
of good motoring before your car 
needs overhauling. 

How BP ‘Visco-static’ beats heavy 
start-up wear. First cause of heavy 
start-up wear is overnight corrosion. 


Second is failure of ordinary oils to 
circulate properly when cold. BP 
* Visco-static” guards vital surfaces 
against corrosion and as soon as you 
start up next morning gives immediate 
oil circulation. This is because BP 
* Visco-static’ flows freely even in 
freezing cold. Yet even at racing heat 
it always has ample body to give proper 
lubrication. 

Proved on the radio-active wear de- 
tector. Tests with the radio-active wear 


detector prove that BP ‘ Visco-static’ 
removes the start-up wear peak. The 
result is many more thousand miles of 
good motoring before your car needs 
overhauling. 

Save petrol, get easier starting. With 
BP ‘Visco-static’ you gain so many 
ways. You save up to 12% in petrol 
because of reduced oil drag. You get 
easy starting at any time. 

Change now. If your car is in good 
condition, change now to BP ‘ Visco- 
static’. But remember you 

should make a complete 

change - drain out the old 

oil and replace with BP 
*Visco-static’. 
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“‘ The Riddle of Kipling ” 


PHOTOGRAPH RECENTLY APPEARED IN A 
London daily paper, showing an 
Atlantic iceberg that had been used 

for aerial bombing-practice and, after six- 
teen direct hits, was still floating more or 
less unscathed. Such is the reputation of 
Rudyard Kipling—no amount of critical 
bombardment can quite send his work to 
the bottom of the ocean. Battered perhaps 
but apparently unsinkable, it still drifts 
across our shipping lanes. . . . A new attitude 
towards the Kipling problem was adopted 
not long ago by Mr. Noel Annan, in 
Victorian Studies,‘ that excellent product of 
transatlantic scholarship. The time has come, 
Mr. Annan suggests, to attack “ the riddle 
of Kipling ” from a sociological, rather than 
from a literary or biographical, standpoint: 
he is “‘ the sole analogue to those continental 
sociologists—Durkheim, Weber, and Pareto 
—who revolutionized the study of society 
at the beginning of this century.” For 
Kipling, Mr. Annan believes, was concerned 
with society, and with the stresses and 


1 Published at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


strains it provoked, not primarily with the 
individual. His English contemporaries 
had never been forced to ask themselves 
why society “ continued to hang together ”’; 
whereas, only three decades before he em- 
barked on his life-work, the Anglo-Indian 
world he describes had faced annihilation 
in the Mutiny. Hence his glorification of 
“the forces of social control” that pre- 
‘vented society “from going over the pre- 
cipice.” He took comparatively little 
interest in the question of their rightness or 
wrongness. Similarly, “religion was a 
social fact ’’; and, like Weber, “ he regarded 
the truth of religion as irrelevant...” For 
religious faith and the more sentimental 
type of patriotism, he substituted his grim 
conception of “‘ the Law,” which he iden- 
tified, in civilized society, with what in a 
primitive society, anthropologists call 
“culture.” It is impossible here to discuss 
Mr. Annan’s views at any length; but we 
hope that we have said enough to indicate 
their general bearing. Literature, after all, 
is an important part of history; and an his- 
torian of Mr. Annan’s stamp has clearly 
much to teach the modern literary critic. 
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Osiris: 
THE ROYAL MORTUARY GOD OF EGYPT 


F 





rom: “ Die Welt der Agypter,”” by Dr. W. Wolf, Stuttgart, 1956 
The golden coffin of the pharaoh Tut-ank-Amen 


Early in the history of Egyptian religion, Osiris, the slain king, “‘ emerged as the 


classic prototype of the saviour-god,” whose death and resurrection 


assures his worshippers a new life. 


By S. G. F. BRANDON 


HE OLDEST WRITTEN DOCUMENTS, so far 

known, of the human race are the hiero- 

glyphic texts inscribed on the interior 
walls of the pyramids of certain pharaohs of the 
fifth and sixth dynasties. When the first of 
these Pyramid Texts were engraved about 
2430 B.C., Egypt already had some six hundred 
years of history as a unified state with a strong 
central government, and during that long period 
great progress had been made in the arts of 
civilized living. But the Pyramid Texts record 
nothing of this mighty past. Instead, the long 
lines of hieroglyphs that cover the walls of the 
sepulchral chambers and corridors of these 
pyramids are wholly concerned with the eternal 
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destiny of the kings who were buried within 
them. The achievement of this destiny was 
evidently regarded as imperilled by all kinds of 
obstacles that would confront the dead pharaoh 
as he took his way from this world to the next. 
It was to help him to overcome them and 
facilitate his journey that the Texts were pro- 
vided, and they comprise spells and incanta- 
tions, hymns and prayers regarded as magically 
effective against various contingencies, natural 
and supernatural; it seems likely that the Texts 
had actually been recited by the officiating 
priests during the ritual of burial. 

Now, throughout the amorphous mass of 
these Pyramid Texts reference is made to many 























From: “ Book of the Dead: Papyrus of Ani," by E. A. W. Budge, 
Philip Lee Warner, 1913 


A priest prepares to perform on Ani the ceremony of 
“* the opening of the mouth” 


deities, for Egyptian religion was then, as it 
continued to remain, essentially polytheistic. 
Great prominence is given to the sun-god, 
under his name Re or Atum, which is under- 
standable since the Texts were redacted by the 
priesthood of Heliopolis, the centre par 
excellence of sun-worship, and to which the 
monarchs of these dynasties were devoted. 
But almost of equal prominence is another god 
of a strangely different character; for, whereas 
a god is usually imagined as powerful and im- 
mortal, this one had apparently suffered and 
died. His name is Osiris, and the name is 
curiously represented in hieroglyphs by the 
symbol of an eye over a throne, followed by the 
determinative sign for deity.' His legend was 
apparently so well known, that nowhere in the 
Pyramid Texts was it thought necessary to give 
a formal account of it. Consequently the 
modern scholar has to endeavour to reconstruct 
it from various references and allusions in the 
Texts, some of them of an extremely elusive 
character. On this evidence, it would seem that 
at the time of the composition of the Pyramid 
Texts the Egyptians believed that a king named 
Osiris had once reigned in their land, that he 
had been killed by his evil-intentioned brother, 
Set, and that his body had been saved from 

1 Several conflicting explanations of the name 
have been offered by Egyptologists: e.g. that it means 
* the seat of the eye,” or “ maker, or establisher, of a 


throne,” or that it was derived from a title of the 
Babylonian god, Marduk. 
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decomposition and revivified by his wife Isis 
and her sister Nephthys or by Atum-Re, 
assisted by other deities. The resurrected 
Osiris, however, does not resume his life on 
earth. His cause is tried before the tribunal of 
the gods at Heliopolis, and he is vindicated and 
Set condemned; he is succeeded in his earthly 
kingdom by his posthumous son Horus, and he 
becomes himself the ruler of the next world. 

This curious legend evidently provided the 
rationale of a series of mortuary rites performed 
on behalf of the dead king. In other words, it 
was believed that what had happened once to 
Osiris could be ritually re-enacted for the 
eternal benefit of each deceased pharaoh. Thus 
in the ceremony of embalmment the Osirian 
precedent was invoked with the words: “ Isis 
brings a libation to thee, Nephthys cleanses 
thee; thy two great sisters restore thy flesh, 
they reunite thy members, they cause thy two 
eyes to appear in thy face” (Pyr. 1981). Even 
more crucial was this text in which the sun-god 
Atum is invoked to reanimate the dead king 
Unas, as he had once reanimated the dead 
Osiris: ““O Atum, it is thy son Osiris, whom 
thou has caused to live and has permitted to 
remain in life. He liveth and this Unas also 
liveth; he dieth act, and this Unas also dieth 
not” (Pyr. 167). So closely conceived, indeed, 
was the parallelism between the dead king and 
Osiris that in many texts they are actually 
identified, so that the king is himself addressed 
as “‘ Osiris Unas ” or “ Osiris Pepi,” according 
to his personal name. 

From the evidence of the Pyramid Texts, 
it is obvious that Osiris and his legend con- 
stituted a factor of basic importance in Egyptian 
thought at this remote period. On the pharaonic 
monarchy the social and economic well-being 
of the state depended, and according to con- 
temporary ideas the king did not cease to be 
important to his people when he died. There- 
fore, that the king’s post-mortem destiny was so 
essentially connected with Osiris surely indi- 
cates that this deity or divine hero had in some 
way come to embody some fundamental need 
or pattern of thought in Egypt. Moreover, it is 
also evident that this position of Osiris had 
long been established, and there is even some 
indication in the Pyramid Texts that the Helio- 
politan priesthood had been forced to recognize 








the fact, although it ran counter to their policy 
of exalting the power and prestige of Atum-Re, 
their own tutelar deity. 

But, as we have already noted, the character 
of Osiris is strange in terms of the accepted idea 
of deity. Instead of being the embodiment of 
power and splendour, as for example was 
Atum-Re, Osiris is primarily connected with 
death and all its grim phenomena; indeed, the 
significance of his resurrection and ultimate 
triumph essentially derives from the pathos of 
his suffering and death. This extraordinary 
nature of Osiris, and his place in the royal mor- 
tuary ritual, have therefore led to many attempts 
by modern scholars to find some explanation of 
them. These explanations have taken three 
main forms, and it is worth while noticing them 
briefly, because they serve to show how com- 
plex is the problem presented by one of the 
earliest conceptions of deity as well as by that 
of the origins of Egyptian culture. 

Certain passages of the Pyramid Texts and of 
the so-called “‘ Shabaka Stone”? connect 
Osiris with the fructifying waters of the river 
Nile, upon whose annual inundation the eco- 
nomic well-being of Egypt depended. Now, 
since the ancient world knew of several gods of 
vegetation, such as the Dumuzi or Tammuz of 
Mesopotamia, whose life-cycle symbolized the 
process of the seasons, the drama of the death 
and resurrection of Osiris has been interpreted 
by some authorities as representing the annual 
death and revival of vegetation in Egypt. What 
may be regarded as a variation of this line of 
interpretation is the theory that invokes the 
analogy of the institution of divine kingship 
among the Shilluk, a primitive Nilotic people 
who have survived into modern times. This 
people worshipped a god called Nyakang, who 
was regarded as a former king, and with whom 
all their successive kings were identified; more- 
over, since a Shilluk king was never allowed to 
grow old, lest his loss of virility should endanger 
the prosperity of the land, but was slain before 
this could happen and replaced by a younger 
successor, Nyakang was held never to have 


2 So-called after the pharaoh Shabaka (716-701 
B.c.), who ordered the ancient text to be preserved 
by engraving it on stone. The Shabaka Stone is now 
in the British Museum, No. 498. In its original form 
the text is generally thought to date from the Old 
Kingdom period (2778-2242 B.c.). 
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died. On this analogy it is, accordingly, argued 
that Osiris embodied the primitive Egyptian 
concept of kingship as the source of the vitality 
and prosperity of the land. Originally, it is 
assumed, the Egyptian king was ritually slain on 
the approach of old age and succeeded by his 
son: thus is to be explained the identification of 
the dead king with Osiris, and the living king 
with Horus, his son and heir. The third attempt 
at explanation assumes that the Osirian legend 
preserves the memory of the struggles that 
took place among the small rival states of pre- 
dynastic Egypt before the union achieved about 
3000 B.c. Osiris is, accordingly, regarded as a 
historical character, an ancient king who had 
succeeded in establishing an earlier, but an 
abortive, unified government, and whose 
memory was revered for the peace and pros- 
perity that he had thus created. But this happy 
state of affairs had been rudely shattered by a 
rival power, identified with Set, and Osiris had 
been killed. Horus, in turn, represented the 
avenger and heir of Osiris, being the leader of a 
long, but ultimately successful, struggle against 
Set. 

Such, briefly, are the main theories concern- 
ing Osiris and his legend. Each provides an 
ingenious explanation of certain aspects of the 
problem involved; but none has won general 
acceptance as affording a completely adequate 
solution. The position is not surprising, in 
view of the nature of the evidence at our dis- 
posal for reconstructing this remote period of 
ancient Egyptian life and- thought. Yet, al- 
though we cannot penetrate to the origins of the 
Osirian legend, we can be reasonably confident 














From: “ Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection,” by E. A. W. Budge, 
Philip Lee Warner, 19/1 


“ Thy two great sisters restore thy flesh, they reunite 
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thy members ...”’ ISIS and NEPHTHYS with the dead 


OSIRIS 








in our assessment of what Osiris meant to 
Egyptians in historical times. There can be 
little doubt that, however closely they may have 
associated him with vegetation or fertility, the 
Egyptians instinctively envisaged Osiris as a 
real person who had been struck down by 
physical violence and had suffered death as all 
men experience it. Although his resurrection 
was a supernatural act, the re-assembling and 
preservation of his dismembered body were 
imagined with all the realistic detail of the 
Egyptian practice of embalming the dead. In 
their iconography, moreover, the Egyptians 
always depicted Osiris in human form—in fact, 
with iis body swathed as the traditional 
mummy, but with the head free of the mummy- 
wrappings and crowned with the tall white 
crown of Upper Egypt and the hands holding 
the emblems of pharaonic sovereignty. This 
invariable anthropomorphic presentation of 
Osiris is the more remarkable, since the other 
Egyptian deities are generally shown with 
animal heads or bodies.* It is also significant 
that, throughout their land, the Egyptians 
venerated certain places as depositories of 
various parts of the dismembered body of 
Osiris, and at one of the most famous, Abydos, 
where it was believed that his head had been 
buried, a play was periodically enacted, com- 
memorating his passion and triumphant 
resurrection. 

For the history of religions, and indeed for 
the history of Egypt itself, the importance of 
Osiris, however, dées not reside primarily in 
his réle of the royal mortuary god as attested by 
the Pyramid Texts. He did, indeed, continue 
in this réle during the whole dynastic period, 
even into Ptolemaic times; but gradually his 
cult became democratized until all, who could 
afford the requisite minimum of the Osirian 
obsequies, could look to him for the assurance 
of a happy lot in the after-life. The process of 
transformation was a long and complex one, 
and certain of its stages are now by no means 
clear; but it had a decisive effect on the deve- 
lopment of some of the basic ideas of religion 
and morals. As a result of this transformation, 


* There are some exceptions; e.g. Ptah and Amen 
are usually depicted in human form. It should be 
noted that sometimes the dd column, a symbol of 
Osiris, was given a human face and arms. 
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Osiris emerged as the classic prototype of the 
saviour-god, who by his own death and resur- 
rection can assure to his devotees a new life 
after death. But this is not all: besides his 
soteriological character, Osiris also acquired 
that of the judge of the dead or, alternatively, 
that of the god before whom the dead were to 
be judged. It is, accordingly, worth our while 
to trace out the main lines of this evolution— 
not an easy task; for besides the fragmentary 
nature of the evidence and its intrinsic difficulty, 
the conservative temperament of the Egyptians 
caused the ancient kingly formulae still to be 
used when the ritual was being employed, or a 
dedication made, on behalf of some ordinary 
person, man or woman. 

As we have noted, the Pyramid Texts are 
wholly concerned with the post-mortem well- 
being of the pharaoh; nothing is said in them 
about the fate of other folk, even of the members 
of the royal house or of the aristocracy. On 
grounds of internal evidence, however, it would 
seem likely that the Pyramid Texts embody 
material derived from popular conceptions of 
death and the hereafter; and, the fact that the 
tombs of nobles are often grouped about that 
of the pyramid of the monarch suggests that it 
was believed that the court would attend its 
ruler in death. But, as far as our evidence goes, 
during the Old Kingdom period (2778-2242 
B.C.) Osiris was essentially the royal mortuary 
god, through ritual identification with whom the 
king was believed to live again after death. It is 
rarely that the name of Osiris appears during 
this period in the inscriptions of private tombs. 

What is termed the Old Kingdom marked 
the first vigorous blooming of Egyptian culture 
after the establishment of the strong central 
government of the pharaonic monarchy. But 
by the sixth dynasty, for a variety of reasons, 
the royal authority began to weaken, and a 
period of political and social unrest ensued 
during which local magnates increased their 
power, arrogating to themselves many of the 
royal prerogatives. This revolution of privilege 
is reflected in the mortuary cultus. Even when 
a central government was re-established in what 
is known as the Middle Kingdom period (2160- 
1580 B.C.), it is found that the nobles are being 
buried in large wooden coffins on which are 
painted series of texts, some of them derived 











from the Pyramid Texts, in which the earlier 
mortuary privilege of the pharaohs is tacitly 
assumed. In particular, the deceased is identi- 
fied with Osiris, his name being coupled with 
that of the god. Two extracts from these so- 
called Coffin Texts may be cited in illustration 
of this practice, and also of the way in which 
the Osirian legend dominated belief: “‘ O Osiris 
(name of the deceased) raise thyself to life; thou 
diest not. Whoever abuses the offering that I 
bring this day to Osiris N, he abuses the gift 
that (the goddess) Hathor brings. It is a kingly 
offering that Geb (the earth-god) gives for his 
son Osiris N; take it to thyself. It is pure in 
the presence of the king. I am thy son, thy 
heir ” (C.T.1.48). “‘ Behold, I have found thee 
lying there. Weary is the great one. . . . Then 
speaks Isis to Nephthys: ‘ This is our brother! 
Come, let us raise up his head; let us gather his 
bones—for the protection of his limbs! Come, 
let us protect him! In our presence let him be 
weary no more! . . . O Osiris, live, stand up 
thou unfortunate one that liest there! I am 
Isis. I am Nephthys’ ” (C.7.74). 

These are typical examples of this funerary 
literature. Bizarre though it may seem to us 
in its compound of magical spell and mytho- 
logical reference, even through the medium of 
translation something of its original power can 
be still felt—the power of the implied belief 
that, through ritual identification with Osiris in 
his death, the dead man might share in his 
resurrection to a new life. And in such texts, 
too, something of the attraction of Osiris may 
be glimpsed. Although the powerful priest- 
hood of Heliopolis had sought to make Re, the 
sun-god, the supreme protector of the dead, 
their attempt, despite the immense prestige of 
this great state-deity, had failed against the 
influence of Osiris. And the cause of this 
failure is significant for the history of religions. 
It is undoubtedly to be found in the greater 
human appeal of Osiris. For, whereas Re, by 
virtue of his transcendental nature, was far 
removed from human affairs, Osiris was 
presented as one deeply acquainted with the 
common experience of suffering and death. 
While the Egyptian would have visualized Re 
in his traditional form of a falcon-headed man, 
crowned with the disc of the sun, in Osiris he 
was taught to see one who had triumphantly 
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by courtesy of the Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 


ISIS nursing HORUS: representations of Isis as the 

divine mother were venerated by the Egyptians both in 

their temples and in their homes. A bronze statuette, 
probably Ptolemaic 

















emerged from the fate that he must himself 
ultimately undergo. And, besides this ability to 
evoke a sympathetic response at the deepest 
level of human experience, the Osirian legend 
also endorsed other human values. The story 
of Isis’ devotion to her dead husband and her 
solicitude for their infant son, menaced by the 
murderous Set, made her the pattern of 
womanly virtue. Many are the representations 
of her as the holy mother, nursing her divine 
son, which the Egyptians venerated in their 
temples and their homes. And in Horus, grown 
to manhood, they had the ideal of the pious 
son who avenged his father’s death and served 
his post-mortem needs—indeed, it was in the 
réle of Horus that a man’s son performed the 
essential mortuary offices for his dead father. 

This process of the democratization of the 
royal mortuary ritual, to which the Coffin Texts 
of the Middle Kingdom bear witness, is com- 
pleted in the New Kingdom (1580-1090 B.c.). 
From now on even the poor man could hope 
that by ritual assimilation to Osiris he might 
rise to a new life. Now began the custom of 
placing in the tomb, for the benefit of the dead, 
a selection of prayers, hymns and incantations, 
written on a roll of papyrus, instead of being 
painted on the large coffins as in the earlier 
period. The selection of these mortuary texts 
could be varied in extent to suit all purses. The 
poor man could buy for his post-mortem use a 
cheap edition of merely the essential texts, with 
spaces left before the title “ Osiris” for the 
insertion of his own personal name. 

These New Kingdom collections of mor- 
tuary texts have become known as the Book of 
the Dead, from the descriptive title used by the 
early Egyptologists of last century. The texts 
concerned are of diverse origin, and some 
derive ultimately from the Pyramid Texts. 
Certain of the more elaborate editions are finely 
illustrated with vignettes depicting incidents in 
the experience of a deceased person on his way 
from this world to the next and in his life there. 
Such editions, of which the British Museum 
possesses one of the finest in the Papyrus of Ani, 
provide a most valuable insight into the mind of 
an Egyptian as he sought to express the fears 
and aspirations that the prospect of death 
stirred within him, coloured by the ancient 
tradition in which he had been nurtured. 
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HORUS leads ANI into the presence of OSIRIS, who is 
depicted in his traditional mummiform 


Among these illustrations of the Book of the 
Dead, there is one that surely affords the most 
dramatic portrayal of religious belief that has 
come down to us from the ancient world. It 
illustrates a situation with which Chapters 30 
and 125 of the composition are concerned: that 
in the Papyrus of Ani, just mentioned, is per- 
haps the best example, and the following des- 
cription is based upon it. The first scene shows 
the scribe Ani, for whom this copy of the Book 
of the Dead was made, entering, after death, into 
what is known as the “ Hall of the Two God- 
desses of Truth.” He is shown in an attitude of 
humility and apprehension, and is followed by 
his wife in a like posture. In the centre of the 
picture stands a large pair of scales, in one pan 
of which is depicted the heart of Ani and in the 
other a feather, the symbol of maat, the goddess 
of truth. The jackal-headed mortuary god 
Anubis adjusts the index of the balance, while 
the ibis-headed Thoth, the divine scribe and 
god of wisdom, records the verdict on his 
scribe’s tablet. In the upper register of the 
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From: “ Book of the Dead" 


He is invested with royal symbols and attended, behind 


his throne, by 1Sis and NEPHTHYS 


picture, intended to represent the side of the 
Judgment Hall, is shown a company of the chief 
gods of Egypt. Behind Thoth crouches a 
strange monster, made up of crocodile, lion 
and hippopotamus; it is designated am-mut, 
“ the devourer of the dead.” The meaning of 
the scene is plain. The heart, which represents 
the conscience, of the dead Ani is being weighed 
against the symbol of truth and justice. The 
hieroglyphic text of Chapter 125 of the Book of 
the Dead gives two lists of offences for the 
dead to abjure on this solemn occasion: the 
offences detailed there provide a valuable com- 
mentary upon contemporary Egyptian ethics, 
for ritual, social and private misdeeds are 
equally included. 

In the Judgment Scene, as depicted in many 
other papyri, the weighing of the heart takes 
place in the presence of Osiris. In the Papyrus 
of Ani Osiris is not actually shown as then 
present; but he appears in the next scene, 
which obviously forms the sequel to the action 
of the actual judgment. Having emerged suc- 


cessfully from the awful test—failure would 
have entailed deliverance to am-mut—Ani is 
proclaimed maa kheru (“ true of voice”) and 
led by Horus into the august presence of Osiris. 
The last episode of the drama shows the justi- 
fied (Osiris) Ani worshipping the Lord of the 
dead, who is solemnly depicted in his tradi- 
tional mummiform, enthroned and vested with 
the symbols of pharaonic royalty, and attended 
by the faithful Isis and Nephthys. 

This Judgment Scene of the Book of the 
Dead, despite all its bizarre imagery, provides 
the most impressive witness to the moral 
achievement of ancient Egypt. That individual 
men and women should have to answer in the 
next world for their conduct in this was a belief 
that the Egyptians held many centuries before 
the idea emerged in Iran, or Greece, or Israel. 
In the Book of the Dead the belief had attained 
its most complete and dramatic form; but it 
had had a long ancestry in Egypt. Already in 
the Pyramid Texts reference is made to a post- 
mortem judgment in a context (Pyr. 892a) that 
suggests that the idea was current among 
ordinary folk. Then, in another passage (Pyr. 
316d), it is said of the dead king: “‘ He desires 
that he be maa kheru through that which he 
has done.” This statement is highly significant, 
because the expression maa kheru, as was noted 
above in connection with the scribe Ani, meant 
“true of voice.” Now, in the Osirian legend, 
after his vindication against Set before the 
tribunal of the gods, Osiris had been declared 
maa kheru; and this became the accepted title 
of each deceased person who had successfully 
passed the ordeal of the weighing of his heart. 
Accordingly, it seems possible that the dead 
king desired to be declared “ true of voice,” 
following the Osirian precedent. Next, it may 
be noted that expectation of a post-mortem 
judgment, in which a man’s deeds are set in 
contrasting heaps, appears in a writing known 
as the Instruction for King Merikeré, dating 
from about 2200 B.c.; and the idea of a judg- 
ment before the “‘ Great God ” seems implied 
in an inscription of a private tomb of about the 
end of the Old Kingdom period; but in neither 
instance is this judgment explicitly connected 
with Osiris. In the Coffin Texts of the Middle 
Kingdom, however, the ascription of the title 
maa kheru to the deceased becomes the normal 














The jackal-headed mortuary god ANUBIS, who also assisted at the weighing of the heart, here mimsters 
to the dead man’s mummy 


practice, and definite reference is made to 
Osiris as the judge of the dead. 

Several Egyptologists have maintained that, 
despite its dramatic solemnity, the Osirian 
judgment scene actually constitutes a per- 
version of the developing moral consciousness 
of the Egyptians. It is argued that, by the New 
Kingdom period, the Osirian devotee was 
trusting essentially in magic to avoid the conse- 
quences of his misdeeds in the afterlife, and 
that, by the ascription of the title maa kheru, 
he gained a vicarious justification through 
Osiris and not by his own moral efforts. There 
is undoubtedly some truth in this charge; and 
probably many were content to trust to such 
means to supplement their own shortcomings. 
But one has only to study the relevant texts 


carefully to see that the post-mortem judgment 
was a stern reality to the Egyptian. In Chapter 
30 of the Book of the Dead, there is a prayer in 
which the dead man significantly beseeches his 
heart not to witness against him at the dread 
moment. And then, we have evidence that the 
idea of the Osirian judgment continued, as an 
effective moral factor in Egyptian life, long 
after the end of the New Kingdom. This 
evidence can only be briefly referred to here, 
though it merits fuller study. At the beginning 
of the Ptolemaic period (circa 323 B.C.), a priest 
named Petosiris states in his tomb inscription 
that in the next world there is no distinction 
between rich and poor; for “he only counts 
who is found to be without fault when the 
balance and its burdens stand before the Lord 











From: “ Die Welt der Agypter ” 


The three pyramids of Gizeh, monuments to the belief in their own immortality cherished by Egyptian 
sovereigns, whose mortuary cult, as time went on, was taken over by their subjects 


of Eternity.” And the Osirian judgment forms 
the dramatic turning-point of a popular story 
contained in a document apparently written in 
the second century A.D., thus implying its 
contemporary relevance even at this late period. 

Space does not permit of the further tracing 
out of the history of the Osirian cult. But we 
must note that it has had a longer history than 
that of any other religious faith. For the 
cult of Osiris had its roots somewhere in the 
fourth millennium B.c.; and it continued as an 
effective force down to the official suppression 
of paganism by the Roman emperor Theodosius 


*As an interesting example of the continuing 
influence of the Osirian faith in Roman times see the 
illustrations pp. 420 and 421 of History Today, 
vol. x (June, 1960). 


(A.D. 379-395). Throughout that immense 
period, even when Ptolemy I (305-282 B.c.) 
undertook to make of Osiris, under the name 
of Sarapis, a universal state god whom both 
his Greek and Egyptian subjects could worship, 
the cult still preserved its essential form. 
Indeed, as striking evidence of this continuity 
is the fact that we owe our most complete 
account of the Osirian legend to the Greek 
writer Plutarch, who, probably early in the 
second century A.D., set it forth in the form of a 
religio-philosophical tractate. And it is perhaps 
not surprising that, when the cult of Osiris 
finally disappeared from the world, it was suc- 
ceeded by the religion of Christ, the new 
saviour-god, who had also died and rose to 
life again. 





OMETIME IN 1919, Lord Riddell recorded 
S* his diary: 


Winston said that he is often gloomy and ab- 
stracted when thinking things out. I said, “ It 
does not do to look so. This is the smiling age. 
In former days, statesmen were depicted as 
solemn, stately individuals with the cares of the 
world on their shoulders. Today, the smile is in 
fashion. The Lloyd George smile; the Winston 
smile, and so on. Even great soldiers and sailors 
are depicted as smiling.” 

The Baldwin Age—1923 to 1937—was the 
Smiling Age par excellence. “‘ Master Stanley ” 
himself smiled—shrewdly, quizzically, as he 
turned the leaves of Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion on the Front Bench, dismissively, 
as when he told his friend Tom Jones in 1934 
that “ Mosley won’t come to any good, and we 
need not bother about him”; sadly and whimsi- 
cally, in 1936 (“‘ When I was a little boy in Wor- 
cestershire reading history books, I never 
thought I should have to interfere between a 
King and his Mistress”); exasperatedly, in 
Year One of the Third Reich—‘* Walking alone 
among these hills I have come to the conclusion 
the world is stark mad. I have no idea what is 
the matter with it but it’s all wrong and at times 
I am sick to death of being an asylum attendant.” 

Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare (except 
over Sanctions), Neville Chamberlain, Gordon 
Selfridge, Montagu Norman, Sir Thomas 
Inskip, Sir Kingsley Wood—they all smiled 
after their mechanical fashion. Lord Oxford 
and Asquith, in Tusculan retirement at the 
Wharf, Sutton Courtenay, smiled over his game 
of chess with Winston Churchil]. (“ Get out 
your Baldwins, get out your Baldwins! ”’, cried 
the ex-First Lord impatiently, when his host 
moved up his pawns too judiciously.) Geoffrey 
Dawson smiled at young Mr. Peter Fleming’s 
Fourth Leaders in the corridors of Printing 
House Square—or, more often, outside the 
Cabinet Room at Number Ten. (“On the 
German question he had slight knowledge, 
though his convictions were solid. They 
amounted in 1929 to what they had been in 
1923.”) At Londonderry House they were 
smiling—though the smile was‘a somewhat set 
one. At Cliveden they were smiling strenu- 
ously. (“‘ Here the house is pretty full. Thirty 
to lunch today but this included three boys from 
Eton. The Edens are the highest lights and 





The 
Baldwin Age 


A light-hearted survey of an important era 
in British social and political history, 
when the Prime Minister set an example of 
optimism that, despite setbacks at 
home and abroad, many of his most 
distinguished countrymen followed. 


By JOHN RAYMOND 


Nevile Henderson the newest. Sir Alex 
Cadogan and his brother, the Speaker and his 
Lady, Curzon’s two daughters, Geoffrey Daw- 
son, Lothian, Brand and Curtis, Nicholls of 
the F.O. . . . Politics all day and all night.”’) 

The Church was smiling—a trifle thinly 
perhaps. Dean Inge, the Joad of the Baldwin 
Age, was not a man for cheerfulness—even 
when being buttered by Bernard Shaw in the 
preface to The Apple Cart (1930). Inge is a 
characteristic figure of the Baldwin Age. As 
The Times declared when he retired from the 
Deanery in 1933, “in divine and secular wis- 
dom alike he has been one of the principal 
public oracles for the last twenty years or 
more.” The Bright Young Things, the 
Revised Prayer Book, Sex Ignorance Among 
the Clergy—right through the ’twenties and 
*thirties the Dean’s capacity for copious and 
continuous utterance on every subject was in- 
exhaustible. As someone remarked unkindly, 
the pillar of the Church became two columns in 
the Evening Standard. 

Hensley Henson—“ for vigour and purity 
of controversial English, he has no superior 
today,” Mr. T. S. Eliot was to tell his astonished 
disciples, “‘ and his writings should continue to 








be studied by those who aspire to write well ”— 
Hensley Henson was, as always, smiling grimly. 
“I spent the morning writing to The Times. 
My letter will not please his Grace, but will 
define my position sufficiently.” Or, as some 
waggish don put it, 

H.H. Hensley Hensley 

Hereford and Dunelm 


Took great care of the Church 
Though he was not at the helm. 


H.H. Hensley Hensley 
Said to the Church, said he, 
You must never be seen 
On the way to Malines 
Without consulting me. 


Armitage Armitage, Robinson, Gore, 
Halifax, Frere and Kidd 

Were sometimes seen 

On the way to Malines 

Though they tried to be hid... 


Randall Davidson, a kindly smiler, retired as 
Primate in 1928 (“‘ If I was describing myself I 
should say I was a funny old fellow of quite 
mediocre, second-rate gifts and a certain 
amount of common sense but that I had tried to 
do my best; I have tried”). His successor— 
except when he was singing the Mallard Song 


at All Souls—‘“ that disastrous dinner-table ” 
of the period, as Lord Boothby has described it 
—smiled seldom. (‘* New ideas and habits, 
the motor car, the wireless, the film and so much 
else were coming like a mist between people and 
‘ their vision of a personal God’.”) Cardinal 
Bourne smiled genially. Though “ no orator, 
his straightforward utterances were everywhere 
received with respect.” Father Knox, dispens- 
ing port and bananas to his Oxford under- 
graduates, smiled wanly, Dr. Buchman beamed 
at his disciples. 

Meanwhile, Dog Worship, that peculiar 
form of English natural religion, was under- 
going perfervid transformations. Kipling’s 
Thy Servant A Dog (1930), “a genuine attempt 
to present a dog’s point of view, in a simplified 
vocabulary which seemed adequate to a dog’s 
intelligence ””»—sold 100,000 copies in six 
months. And the journalists went further. 
Soon Mr. Beverley Nichols’s village shop was 
selling postcards of Mr. Nichols’s dog, in- 
scribed, “‘ I just want him to be his own woolly 
self.” (In 1930, as Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge 
has recorded, Mr. Nichols was still praising the 
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MR. BALDWIN blithely unveils a memorial to Mrs. 
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Optimistic—except over Sanctions—SIR SAMUEL HOARE 
is caught by a press photographer making ready for a 


favourite pastime 


delights of rural retirement; in 1934, he was 
making a dead-set at the armament manufac- 
turers; but by 1936, ““ God was his preoccupa- 
tion.”) Mr. Godfrey Winn wrote of his Mr. 
Sponge that “ he had rickets, you know, as a 
puppy and though he is much better these days, 
he still wobbles sideways a bit ”’; and Mr. James 
Douglas, on the occasion of his familiar Bunch’s 
death, declared: “‘ I wish I could keen or howl 
like a woman or a girl or a child or a dog, but a 
man can’t howl or keen.” (And that, com- 
mented Mr. Muggeridge sourly, is where James 
Douglas was wrong. A man can. A man does!) 
Hilaire Belloc, pondering these and similar 
symptoms from his grim fortress at Kingsland, 
in the spring of 1931, commented sombrely 
that 
. . . to men of Catholic culture this mixing up of 
men and animals in one category is not only false, 
but abominable. . . . The destruction of a human 
home for the sake of a cat would seem intolerable. 
As for animals having rights, the Catholic system 
of morals specifically denies that. We have duties 
to God in regard to animals, but they have no 


duties to us. There is no contract between us; 
and they are made for our service. 
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MR. BEVERLEY NICHOLS and feline friends. 


In the wings two great survivors—the one of 
statesmanship, the other of literature—were 
still smiling gamely in 1929. Sitting placidly 
beside his huge gramophone in his brother’s 
house at Woking, eighty-year-old Lord Balfour 
pondered the One Reality and the parallax of 
infinite truth, soothed by his beloved Handel. 
(He may also have pondered with satisfaction 
on how he had helped to keep Curzon out of 
the premiership in 1923. “And will dear 
George be chosen?” “ No, dear George will 
not.”) The reading of an article on “ Toryism ” 
in The Times Literary Supplement made him 
impatient. It was “ pretentious stuff ” but “ it 
rather amuses me all the same. Go on.” At the 
end, writes his niece, Blanche Dugdale, “ I 
asked him what Ae thought the principles of 
Toryism were.” 


A.J.B.: Do you think that a profitable specula- 
tion ? 

Myself: I don’t care. I want to hear what you 
have to say about it. 

A.J.B.: I suppose the principles of common sense, 
to do what seems to be the right thing in 
a given case... 








As for his 
dog, he wrote, “‘ I just want him to be his own woolly 
self” 


Myself: Suppose that instead of being born 

Uncle Robert’s nephew you had been 

Gladstone’s son. 

Then Gladstone would have cut his 

throat at an early stage. . . . Ah, not for 

— was I the author of Philosophic 
t. 


A.J.B.: 


And in his drawing-room in Ebury Street, 
Mr. George Moore, well into his seventies, was 
tantalizing Mr. Geraint Goodwin with his con- 
versation. Degas, Hall Caine, Thomas Hardy, 
Ulysses, Rabindranath Tagore—Mr. Moore 
dealt with them all in his subtle and dismissive 
fashion, only pausing to discuss the Webbs. 


I have never read any of it [he told Goodwin] but 
I have wondered over it, it interests me very 
much. . . . In moments of meditation I can see 
them at work—a study? Oh, no! To complete 
their gigantic work no hour of the day or night 
can be spared. I see them in an enormous bed, 
and being Victorians, there is the tester, perhaps 
brocade, and on cither side tables, solid maho- 
gany, none of the pretty veneer of the eighteenth 
century. That had all been abolished as unneces- 
sary—and therefore wrong. . . . They retire to 
bed—and suddenly the Baron jumps up, “ An 
idea, Beatrice! ’’ No more is heard. He turns on 
the light, and an hour is passed in writing, be- 
queathing to the world an important point in 
Poor Law administration. He retires to bed again, 
and now it is Beatrice’s turn. “ An idea, Sidney! ” 
and this time it is, perhaps, the Factory Acts. . . . 
So the night passes, until wearied by inspiration 
after inspiration the twain sleep—a broken, scanty 
feverish sleep, haunted by the work the morrow 
will bring. 


With so many crowned heads in abeyance, 
the Monarch himself smiled seldom, but his 
gruff maritime sense of duty endeared him to 
the nation. In an age of infant phenomena and 
explosive values—Bolshevism, the mutinies at 
Invergordon, the “ King and Country ” Reso- 
lution, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the prose of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley—he was a national sheet- 
anchor, a father-figure in a shifting and in- 
explicable world in which the fixed smiles of 
Sir John and Sir Samuel, however often they 
played musical chairs in the Cabinet, seemed 
ever less reassuring. At the Cenotaph, broad- 
casting from Windsor, stricken down with flu 
at the Palace, he remained the symbol of the 
British Family, of the “old men who never 
cheated, never doubted, communicated 
monthly ”—symbol of a generation that looked 
back beyond the Baldwin Age, beyond the 
Lloyd George era of the adventurers with the 
sharp swords and glittering prizes, the Churchills 


and Birkenheads, to the world of Victoria and 
the draped gun carriages at Windsor and the old 
certainties and the tears of the imperial things, 
the age that Churchill himself had called that of 
the British Antonines. Germany still had 
Hindenburg, Britain had George V—and there 
could be no doubt which was the more pleasing 
image. In a score of ways the King showed 
himself wiser, more tender of his people, than 
his own distracted ministers. 
His Majesty [wrote Lord Stamfordham in 1926] 
is sure you and the Government will differentiate 
between money sent in aid of the General Strike 
(to which we could unquestionably take exception) 
and that contributed on behalf of those suffering 
from the Coal Strike. It would be disastrous if the 
Government’s action could in any way justify a 


cry from the Socialist Party that the former were 
attempting to stop financial aid from Russia or 


*“ Mr. Noel Coward and Mr. Ivor Novello continued 
to bow their acknowledgments . . .”” NOEL COWARD in 
1932, by Max Beerbohm 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES and the DUKE OF KENT on their American tour, 1927. 


adored the Prince of Wales . . 


from any other country to save the miners’ women 
and children from starvation. 

He was a man [Sir Harold Nicolson has written] 
who preferred continuity to variation, the familiar 
to the surprising, the accustomed to the un- 
expected. His love of orderliness expressed itself 
in the extreme neatness of his personal habits as 
in his insistence on punctuality and exactitude on 
the part of his Ministers and the members of his 
household. He believed that, with a little fore- 
thought, time itself could be made to conform to a 
pattern; he loved the symmetry of anniversaries, 


statistics, repetitions, coincidences and _ re- 
currencies... 


He could preach moderation in the class war, 
urge his “ affectionate cousin and brother,” 
Alfonso XIII, not to let Spain leave the League 
of Nations; he could (and did) object to the 
rudeness shown Lord Lloyd in Egypt, he could 
recommend Lord Irwin as a successor to Lord 


Fox Photos 
** The nation as a whole 


. the golden boy who had survived his own doomed generation” 


Reading in India. He could do little more than 
this. His popularity, as the 1935 Silver Jubilee 
showed, was immense. But his powers were 
limited, his hands constitutionally tied. 

If the old king was loved and respected by all 
—except, perhaps, by the unknown dissident 
who unfurled a banner reading “‘ Thirty Years 
of Hunger and War” in Fleet Street during 
the Jubilee procession—the nation as a whole 
adored the Prince of Wales. He was her Prince 
Harry, the golden boy who had survived his 
own doomed generation. The illustrations to 
his memoirs, A King’s Story, make a good sym- 
bolic scrapbook of the Baldwin Age. Steeple- 
chasing, clearing the undergrowth at Fort 
Belvedere, buried beneath a Welsh Guards 
bearskin on St. David’s Day; inspecting 














Grenadier veterans with his great-uncle, the 
Duke of Connaught; cruising with Wallis 
Simpson in Corsica, mourning his father in St. 
George’s Chapel, talking to the unemployed in 
South Wales (“ political implications were read 
into my visit”). A lost, bewildered expression 
on his face, gaining with the years, a kind of 
wincing foreknowledge of what time would 
bring to birth. And here, at the end of the reel, 
are the Primate and the Prime Minister (as Mr. 
Auden and Mr. Isherwood had written in their 
experimental play, “remember the two.” 
Only a little time now—time to open Parlia- 
ment, to visit the Home Fleet at Portland, to 
attend the Fat Stock Show at Smithfield, to 
tour the Potteries—and to receive Herr Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, ex-champagne salesman, now 
the Fiihrer’s Ambassador. (“‘ Well, Anthony, 
that passed off all right.” “ Yes, sir, if only 
German diplomacy were as correct as its man- 
ners, the rest would be easy.”’) 

Meanwhile, that eminent frondeur, Mr. 
Claud Cockburn, living meagrely on the twelve- 
shilling postal orders that occasionally reached 
him as editor of The Week, was smiling up his 
sleeve in the Café Royal—“ a fine, nearly free, 
place to do business in.” Launched in the 
spring of 1933, this little bombshell of a news 
sheet soon became “one of the half-dozen 
British publications most often quoted in the 
Press of the entire world.” Trade union leaders, 
ambassadors, Members of the U.S. Congress, 
Edward VIII, Charlie Chaplin and the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, were among its subscribers. On 
Mr. Cockburn’s own admission, 

Blum read it and Goebbels read it, and a mys- 

terious warlord in China read it. Senator Borah 

quoted it frequently in the American Senate and 

Herr von Ribbentrop, Hitler’s Ambassador in 

London, on two separate occasions demanded its 

suppression on the ground that it was the source 

of anti-Nazi evil. 

Who else was smiling through the Baldwin 
Age? Mr. Hugh Walpole, cherubic and avun- 
cular, stayed the course throughout the period, 
soothed by mounting middlebrow sales, galled 
by his reviews in the New Statesman. Lord 
Lonsdale, at least until the middle ’thirties, 
“‘ when his means were strained,”’ smiled con- 
sistently Ascot after Ascot, driving to the Royal 
Enclosure in his “‘ yellow and black waggonette 
with its exactly matched chestnuts, the grooms 
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and postillions in yellow livery with every 
buckle and button shining.” (“ Almost alone,” 
wrote Lord Birkenhead, “he preserves an 
atmosphere which to our grandchildren, alas, 
will be nothing but an historic dream.’’) 

The great matinée idols—the Marie 
Tempests, Lilian Braithwaites, Fay Comptons, 
Gladys Coopers, the Owen Nareses and Ronald 
Squires, smiled dazzlingly as they took curtain 
after curtain throughout the epoch. (“ Mr. 
Jack Andrews,” wrote James Agate savagely, 
“ has bounced his tennis racket once too often 
on Miss Marie Tempest’s sofa,” while “‘ Miss 
Lilian Braithwaite rendered her lines in a voice 
that is commonly reserved for the Litany.’’) 
Except during the first night of Sirocco (1929) 
Mr. Noel Coward and Mr. Ivor Novello con- 
tinued to bow their acknowledgments to their 
gallery adorers. It was the age of “ high tea and 
a Dodie Smith play.” 

Pre-eminently it was the Age of Hannen 
Swaffer, who smiled sardonically throughout 
the epoch. Swaffer’s Who’s Who for 1930 gives 
a mid-age picture of People in the News. 
There was Lord Beaverbrook, “ The Little 
Man.” “ If he would act on his instincts, and 
not listen too much,” wrote the un-prescient 
Swaffer, “he could carry behind him at this 
moment a much greater public than he knows. 
. .. I should welcome his re-entry into politics, 
if only for the fun.” (Mr. Baldwin, as we know, 
had a powerful answer to that pious hope!) 
There was Sybil Thorndike, “‘ A Noble Woman 
Who Does Her Job ”: the creatress of St. Foan 
must have found it an additional strain to be 
likened to George Eliot and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. There was Lady Astor (“‘ The only 
Pilgrim Mother Who Came Back’) and there 
was Charles Laughton—‘* The Beerbohm Tree 
of Tomorrow. . . . A few years ago he was a 
waiter at Claridge’s. . . . He is not a pretty 
boy.” And, of course, there was the fabulous 
Tallulah—“ the Girl Who Gives Electric 
Shocks. . . . She will go down to Southampton 
at midnight to take a Bible or something to 
Beatrice Lillie.” Swaffer added that Tallulah 
lived in a penthouse behind Farm Street 
Church, which Mrs. Somerset Maugham had 
decorated at a cost of £3,000. Finally, there was 
Winston Churchill and “I Shall Not Trust 
Him With My Next War.” In fairness to 
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hott & Fry 

“ The Church was smiling—a trifle thinly perhaps.” 

But “ DEAN INGE, the Foad of the Baldwin Age, was 
not a man for cheerfulness ”’ 


Swaffer, that was most Englishmen’s opinion 
at that time. 

By 1933, gastronomes were smiling broadly. 
Among other, more urgent matters, that year 
marked the inception of the Wine and Food 
Society, under the skilled presidency of M. 
André Simon and the audacious and masterful 
secretaryship of A. J. A. Symons. To browse 
through those finely printed issues of the pre- 
war Wine and Food is to revive one of the salient 
pleasures of the Baldwin Age. Sandwiched be- 
tween bellettrist articles on Snails, Havanas, 
“* Hai-Tai and Other Edible Seaweeds,” Biltong 
“* The Onion in Human Life ” and Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s “ Advice to a Young Man in the Matter 
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of Wine ”—‘‘ The unfortunate nations of the 
North (before they took to boasting, which has 
become by this time their chief vice) were eager 
to learn from the South . . .”—the reader 
lingers enviously on the Memorable Meals 
which were such a feature of the period. These 
ranged from the official luncheons of the Society 
—the Cornish Luncheon at the Park Lane 
Hotel (Mevagissey Pasty, Penzance Broccoli, 
Truro Seakale) or the dinner at the Spanish 
Club (begun with sopa madrilena, “a demo- 
cratic broth,” and ended by the cheese of La 
Mancha which “ prepares the way for a vener- 
able solera sherry which aficionados of the drier 
types of Jerez wine must not mislike for its 
dark complexion, since it will surprise the 
palate with a content as profound and a form 
as dry as those of the wisest aphorism ”)— 
to the informal but elaborate private banquets 
given by celebrated epicureans of the period 
such as Mr. Richard Wyndham of Tickerage 
Mill, near Uckfield. (“‘ The Secretary of the 
Society and myself were the last to arrive, and 
the other guests, who had been made to await 
our arrival, were barely restrained by a kindly 
but firm host from tearing the bottle of Pol 
Roger 1921 apart between them.”) The 
Society’s proudest hour was its famous Eleventh 
Meeting, held in the Royal Pavilion at Brighton 
with a menu “ modelled on those served to 
George IV by the great Caréme,” with the 
atrangement in two services, following the 
custom of Caréme’s day, and the wine “ chosen 
in accord with historical precedent—especially 
in respect of the Constantia, one of the favourite 
wines of the Regency, which was imported 
from the Cape for the occasion.” In a period 
remarkable for its slowly maturing disasters, it 
is perhaps pardonable to linger for a moment 
over these absurd but harmless amenities, so 
beautifully satirized at the time by Mr. Cyril 
Connolly in his Felicity Entertains. 

Who else was smiling in the Baldwin Age ? 
Mr. J. H. Thomas began by grinning broadly, 
cracking jokes with George V, but the smile 
faded with the findings of the Budget Leak 
Enquiry. Lord Birkenhead, who had begun by 
dismissing Mr. Baldwin’s first Government as a 
Ministry of “‘ second-class brains,” ended by 
accepting office as Secretary of State for India. 
In May 1928 the Chancellorship of Oxford fell 











vacant. In a letter to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
F.E. declared: 


I made no secret of the fact that in my humble 
judgment there is no one alive who, having regard 
(1) to the academic career, (2) to his achievement 
in public affairs, (3) to the sustained and constant 
contact which he has retained in relation to Oxford 
has claims as high as myself. 


These hopes, despite the support of the Heads 
of five Houses plus the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, were disappointed. 


The Caucus [wrote his Lordship grimly] has 
selected Salisbury. He is a great gentleman; he is 
the Leader of the House of Lords; he is a great 
friend of yourself and myself. But he certainly 
has an even more surprising claim. He gained the 
Fourth Class in Science, an academic achieve- 
ment which, I believe, was not approached by 
any candidate for that school at that period for 
five years before or five years after he qualified 
for a degree. 


The recipient of his letter himself succeeded 
Salisbury as Chancellor of the University. 
Miss Mary Clare, raising her glass and giving 
the famous “ Toast” in Cavalcade, smiled on 
the stage of Drury Lane Theatre for the space 
of some four hundred performances in 1931-32. 
Miss Marlene Dietrich smiled, Lord Peter 
Wimsey beamed amiably, M. Hercule Poirot 
smiled as he stroked his luxuriant moustaches. 
Lord Kylsant smiled, until imprisoned for 
fraud, the ex-Rector of Stiffkey smiled ogriskly 
until the circus lions got him. Mr. Philip 
Guedalla, sedulously polishing his epigrams, 
smiled maliciously towards the dead. Mr. John 
Buchan, forsaking the Thursday Club, gravely 
saluted Montrose, Scott, Cromwell, the King’s 
Grace and Augustus. Sir James Barrie, toiling 
away at The Boy David for his adored Miss 
Bergner, smiled as he pondered the delicious 
problems of casting. What about Gerald du 
Maurier as Saul? “A touch of the Irving 
tradition was needed here; an actor who could 
be haunted. And Gerald had always had this 
talent in reserve. To others it might have 
seemed too late now, for the restlessness and 
recklessness were ominously in the ascendant, 
as all his best and worst friends knew.” Time 
prevented this. On April 11th, 1934, Sir 
Gerald died, the end of a strangely individual 
chapter in Baldwinian theatre, of a player who, 
as Denis Mackail put it, “ had taken almost as 
much pains to hide his gifts as to reveal them, 
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who thought the stage a silly sort of place, who 
had given it his heart, who had won and thrown 
away its biggest prizes, and was proud but had 
never known conceit.” Sir James must look 
elsewhere. 

And who were the unsmiling? The un- 
employed certainly, who by 1932 totalled 
2,947,000 or twenty-two per cent of the insured 
working population. The Captive Left, all who 
believed, with MacDonald, that “ we are not on 
trial ; it is the system under which we live. It has 
broken down not only in this little island ... it 
has broken down everywhere, as it was bound to 
break down. And the cure, the new path, the 
new idea, is Organization.” The Official Left 
and the unofficial, the latter headed by that 
beloved firebrand, James Maxton. The avant- 
garde, the intellectuals, all but the Cambridge 
physicists. (At the Cavendish they were already 
exclaiming, in quite another connection than 
John Reed’s and with the tense excitement of 
men on the edge of penetrating a great mystery, 
that “‘ We have seen the future—and it works !’’) 
Though the Communists had a gleam in their 
eye, the Distributists and the I.L.P., the fol- 
lowers of Major Douglas and the opponents of 
Mahatma Gandhi—‘ that naked fakir,” as his 
chief opponent had dubbed him—all these and 
a hundred other groups and elements were 
depressed and downcast. The slum parsons 
who had tended their men in Flanders and 
promised a better world to them; the majors 
and R.N. commanders who had fallen beneath 
the Geddes axe; the Sebastian Flytes, beginning 
to feel the first chill breath of the world after 
the long summer’s afternoon of Brideshead; 
all who hated the Old .-len and the old catch- 
words—for these it was an evil time. 

And who were the particular unsmilers ? 
J. B. Priestley for one. He had been blithe and 
picaresque in The Good Companions (1929)— 
surely the fictional hit of the Baldwin Age, 
though its eponym preferred Mary Webb. He 
had still managed to smile, albeit ruefully, in 
that much greater novel, Angel Pavement (1930), 
with its picture of a small City firm caught in 
the first whirlpool of the Depression. But in 
English Journey (1934), that “ rambling but 
truthful account of what one man saw and 
heard and felt and thought during a journey 
through England during the autumn of the year 











“* The unsmiling ”: Jarrow marchers on their march to London in October 1936. By 1932 the un- 
employed “‘ totalled . . . twenty-two per cent of the insured working population ” 


1933,” Priestley was very far from laughter. 
At Bradford he attended a reunion dinner of his 
old battalion. His final comment, more than all 
the political speeches or the government 
statistics, more even than Edwin Muir’s terrible 
description of the Glasgow slums, written about 
the same time, carries the whole dark ugly 
underside of Baldwin’s England in this, its 
almost final phase. 


Several of us had arranged with the secretary to 
see that original members of the battalion to 
whom the price of the dinner was prohibitive were 
provided with free tickets. But this, he told me, 
had not worked very well. ... They were so poor 
these fellows, that they said they could not atten 

the dinner, even if provided with free clothes 
because they felt that their clothes were not good 
enough. They ought to have known that they 


would have been welcome in the sorriest rags; but 
their pride would not allow them to come... . 
They were with us, swinging along while the 
women and old men cheered, in that early bat- 
talion of Kitchener’s New Army, were with us 
when kings, statesmen, general officers, all 
reviewed us, when the crowds threw flowers, 
blessed us, cried over us; and then they stood in 
the mud and water, scrambled through the broken 
strands of barbed wire, saw the sky darken and 
the earth open with red-hot steel, and came back 
as official heroes and also as young-old workmen 
wanting to pick up their jobs and their ordinary 
life again; and now, in 1933, they could not even 
join us in a tavern because they had not even 
decent coats to their backs. We could drink to the 
tragedy of the dead; but we could only stare at 
one another, in pitiful embarrassment, over this 
tragi-comedy of the living, who had fought for a 
world that did not want them, who had come back 
to exchange their uniforms for rags. And who 
shall restore to them the years that the locust 
hath eaten ? 





So the shadows lengthened. In the summer 
of 1936 the Spanish war broke out. Eric Blair, 
ex-Burma policeman, now turned George 
Orwell, author and militant, left the manu- 
script of The Road to Wigan Pier behind him 
and set off for Barcelona, narrowly escaping 
with his life when a sniper’s bullet got him in 
the throat on the Aragon front. In the Cots- 
wolds the younger Mitfords, emerging from the 
Hons’ cupboard, bandied slogans Honnish and 
Counter-Honnish, now couched in a grimmer 
idiom: 

Round the piano after dinner, where we often 

gathered to sing to my mother’s playing, such old 

favourites as “ Grace Darling” ... had been 
replaced. The drawing-room now rang to the 
strains of the “‘ Horst Wessel leid” . . . Boud 

(Unity) and I (Jessica) had learned rival words to 

many of the same tunes, and while her huge voice 

blared forth the latest hymn of praise for the 

Fiihrer: 

“* Und jeder S.A. Mann ruft mutig Heil Hitler ! 
Wir sturzen Fudischen Tron,” 


I countered, trying rather ineffectually to drown 
her out: 


“And every propeller is roaring Red Front! 
Defending the U.S.S.R.” 


Or, as Mr. Cyril Connolly’s Christian de 
Clavering remarked: “ See you at the Mass 
Observatory. 


Something is going to go, baby, 
And it won't be your stamp collection...” 


In London the two factions held rival meet- 
ings, convened by rival publishers—persuasive 
Mr. Gollancz, surrounded by his Left Book 
Club authors, astringent Mr. Jerrold, flanked 
by Dean Inge and Hilaire Belloc. Back from 
Iceland, Auden and Louis Macniece composed 
their “‘ Last Will and Testament ”: 

We leave to Stanley Baldwin, our beloved P.M., 

The false front of Linccln Cathedral, and a school 

Of Empire poets. As for his Cabinet, to them 

We leave their National character and strength of 

will. 


To Winston Churchill Ballinrobe’s dry harbour 
And Randolph, un bel pezzo, in a codicil. . . 


In May 1937 came the Coronation. Record- 
ing his feelings, Mr. Baldwin wrote that, “ All 
hearts seem open for the moment: most will 
close again...” And, to the Empire Youth at 
the Albert Hall, he declared: “‘ I have had my 
hour. I pass soon into the shade.” 

Baldwin himself had ten more years to live. 
But the age he symbolized was dead already. 
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COSMO GORDON LANG, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1928-42: he smiled seldom, “ except when he was sing- 
ing the Mallard Song at All Souls . . . 


(Mr. John Raymond’s article forms the introduction 

to a volume of essays, The Baldwin Age, to be 

published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode in 
November.) 











T THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

and in the early years of the nineteenth, 

large parts of India were politically un- 
stable and administratively disorganized. The 
Mughal Empire had gradually crumbled, and 
the Emperor at Delhi was a pathetic figure, 
endeavouring to keep up a pretence of dignity 
without any real power beyond his own palace. 
British rule was steadily being extended in 
many regions of India; but as yet the three 
Presidencies of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
were separated by unsettled areas, where Indian 
rulers struggled to exert control. For the in- 
habitants of these parts, it was a “time of 
troubles ”; communications had broken down, 
villages were isolated, while dacoits roamed the 
countryside. In central India, especially, there 
was continual warfare; for the vigorous 
Marathas under Madho Rao Sindia were en- 
deavouring to gain supremacy and dominate 
the Emperor in Delhi. From 1785 onwards, 
Delhi was virtually under Maratha rule, for 
Sindia was Deputy Regent of the Empire and 
in control of both Delhi and Agra. His power 
was frequently questioned by other warring 
factions in the territories surrounding Delhi— 
the Rohillas and Sikhs, the Jats and Rajputs; 
but even after his death in 1794, the Marathas 
under his son, Daulat Rao Sindia, succeeded in 
controlling Delhi until the war with the British 
in 1803. 

These unsettled areas acted as a powerful 
magnet for European and Anglo-Indian adven- 
turers and eccentrics, who could find employ- 
ment with the warring rulers when, for one 
reason or another, regular service with the East 
India Company was barred to them. Among 
the adventurers were persons of many different 
types: some were deserters like the Irishman 
O’Brien, who became commander of Raja 
Sansar Chand’s forces in Kangra; or inde- 
pendent spirits like George Thomas, who 
carved out a principality for himself north-west 
of Delhi. Such flamboyant individuals usually 
possessed some defect of character that made 
them unreliable; and their brilliance and 
efficiency were offset by ill-temper or drunken- 
ness. But there were other adventurers of a 
superior calibre who, because of their birth, 
nationality or independence of mind, could not 
serve with the East India Company. The 
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The 
Two Worlds 
of Colonel 


Skinner 
1778-1841 


Among military adventurers who have 
served in India, none was more dashing 
than the half-Indian leader of the 
famous Irregular Cavalry Corps known 


as Skinner’s Horse. 


By MILDRED ARCHER 


Frenchmen, De Boigne and Perron, who be- 
came Generals of the two Sindias’ Maratha 
forces, and General Allard, who worked for the 
Sikh, Ranjit Singh, were soldiers of the first 
rank and respected by the British military 
authorities. Another, of the same type, was 
Colonel James Skinner (1778-1841) who, 
because of his mixed blood, would have found 
it difficult to enter regular Company service. 
His father was Hercules Skinner, a Scottish 
officer in the East India Company’s service, 
and his mother an Indian Rajputni girl, who 
had been captured at the age of fourteen during 
a war against the Raja of Benares. Hercules 
Skinner had three sons and three daughters by 
her. She was a woman of strong principles and, 
when her husband decided to send the girls to 
school, she committed suicide rather than see 
their Rajput honour “ violated.” Skinner, who 
was then only a lieutenant, found it difficult to 





support this large family; and James and his 
brother, Robert, were sent to a charity school. 
But in 1793, as soon as their father could afford 
the fees, he transferred them to a boarding 
school. Two years later, James was apprenticed 
to a printer in Calcutta; but he could not bear 
the enclosed life and ran away, supporting 
himself by odd jobs in the bazaar. He was 
recognized, however, by a servant of his married 
sister and taken back to her home. Once again 
he was found work, this time copying law 
papers. Fortunately, his godfather now 
arrived in Calcutta and, finding that James 
longed to be a soldier, he sent him off with a 
letter of introduction to De Boigne, the French 
General of the Maratha army. De Boigne ap- 
pointed him an ensign in his brigade and when 
Perron succeeded to the command a few months 
later, James Skinner took service under him, 
continuing to serve until 1803. 

During this period of eight years, Skinner 
led the life of an Indian soldier. He learnt 
Indian military methods—Maratha horseman- 
ship with its wild and rapid manceuvres, the 
use of sword, lance, bow and arrow. He was 
continually employed in minor engagements 
between his Maratha employer and rival chiefs 
of central India and Rajasthan. Skinner and his 
men were used to forage, reconnoitre, pursue 
the flying enemy or engage in plunder; and in 
later life he would recall many daring and 
adventurous episodes. There was the battle of 
Chandkhori, south-west of Kotah, where, in a 
war between rival Maratha leaders, he was 
forced to withdraw his guns after a serious 
reverse. When a tumbril broke down in a 
narrow ravine, he and his men put up a des- 
perate stand. Having discharged a volley of 
small arms, they rushed out, sword in hand, 
and put the enemy to flight. There was the 
battle of Malpura in 1798, when the Marathas 
were fighting Pratap Singh, the ruler of Jaipur, 
because he refused to pay them tribute. The 
fighting lasted from dawn until midday; and 
the Jaipur forces appeared to be victorious. 
Skinner had his horse killed under him, but 
escaped from the battlefield beneath a tumbril; 
then, in spite of his fatigue, he set off for 
Jaipur to reconnoitre. To his surprise, he dis- 
covered the enemy camp empty—the bazaars, 
the fine tents and the Raja’s own wooden head- 











the inheritor of two opposed traditions 


quarters all deserted. Entering the royal 
bungalow and finding it furnished with rich 
velvets and embroideries, he carried off various 
gold trinkets and two gold images that lay in 
a basket. He also looted a golden fish, which, 
as he later discovered, was the “ Fish of Digni- 
taries,”’ the honoured emblem and standard of 
the Raja. 

In January 1800, was fought the battle of 
Uniara, when Skinner almost lost his life. The 
Marathas were then helping the Jodhpur Raja 
to punish refractory chieftains. During one of 
these minor campaigns, it fell to Skinner’s force 
to engage in an apparently hopeless rearguard 
action, and only a few of his men survived. 
At three o’clock that afternoon he was left lying 
wounded on the battlefield, shot through the 
groin. Next day, at dawn, he regained con- 
sciousness, but lay without food or water. A 
terrible night followed; it was clear and moon- 


From: “ Military Adventurers of Hindustan,"” by H. Compton, London, 1892. 
LT.-COL. JAMES SKINNER: a man of mixed blood, and 








lit; the wounded cried out, and the jackals 
howled as they tore at the dead. On the morn- 
ing of the second day, an old untouchable 
woman brought bread and water to the battle- 
field and saved Skinner’s life. Later, with 
typical Rajput chivalry, he was carried back to 
the enemy’s camp, his wounds tended and, 
after a month, he was freed with presents. He 
did not forget the old woman, and sent her a 
thousand rupees. During the year 1801 there 
were campaigns in Ujjain and against the 
adventurer George Thomas, who had set 
himself up as ruler of Hansi in the Punjab. 
Thomas’s fort of Georgegarh was attacked; 
but he cut his way to safety. Then his head- 
quarters at Hansi was besieged, and he was 
forced to surrender. Suddenly in 1803, war 
broke out between the Marathas and the 
British; and Skinner, with all the other British 
and Anglo-Indian officers, was summarily dis- 
missed from Maratha service. During these 
active years under Perron, Skinner led a life of 
strange extremes; there were times of bitter 
hardship and fatigue, with eighteen hours in 
the saddle a day and nights spent sleeping under 
arms. But there was the brilliance and excite- 
ment of feudal India with its impressive rewards 
of Deccani chargers, gold bracelets and velvet 
palanquins, as well as the friendship of the 
Marathas and the hardy chiefs of Central India. 

In 1803, however, a completely new phase of 
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By courtesy of the Librarian, India Office Library 

A group of Skinner’s “‘ Yellow Boys.” Their turn-out was superior to that of any other force of 

irregular cavalry. Their portraits come first in Skinner’s album; “ for his ‘ Yellow Boys’ un- 
doubtedly stood first in his affections” 


life began for James Skinner: he started to 
serve the British. Reluctant at first, he was 
persuaded to apply to Lord Lake, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for employment. A rebuff 
in the British camp almost turned him back; 
but the kindness of Lord Lake led him to 
accept a command of horse, on condition that 
he was not asked to fight against his old master 
Sindia. After the defeat of Perron’s army at 
Delhi, Skinner was made commander of the 
eight hundred horse that deserted to the British 
and asked for him as leader. By this time, he 
had come to be known as “ Sikandar Sahib,” 
a mispronunciation of his name that identified 
him with Alexander the Great. This force 
eventually became the famous Irregular Cavalry 
Corps, known as Skinner’s Horse or, since they 
wore bright yellow uniforms, as the “ Yellow 
Boys.” They were famous for their smartness 
and efficiency, the condition of their horses, 
uniform and weapons being superior to that of 
any other force of irregular cavalry. The men 
were drawn from good fighting families; and, 
as they combined both Indian and European 
tactics, they could be used to support regular 
troops. For the next thirty years, Skinner was to 
train and command this corps, which took part 
in many celebrated battles. 

At first, during the campaign against Sindia, 
Skinner was given a roving commission to keep 
the road open between Aligarh and Delhi. In 











the war against the Maratha Holkar, he took 
part in Monson’s retreat upon Agra. When 
Lord Lake marched to the relief of Delhi, 
Skinner kept him supplied with grain. Again 
during the siege of Bharatpur, the “ Yellow 
Boys” guarded the grain convoys and kept 
communications open. In the operations 
against the Pathan adventurer, Amir Khan, 
they once more played an energetic part. In 
fact, throughout the Maratha War, Skinner’s 
Horse served with marked distinction. 

In 1806, after the conclusion of the war, a 
great blow befell its commander. As a result of 
the economies of Cornwallis and Barlow, all 
but a nucleus of his regiment were paid off. 
Skinner was given a grant of land with an in- 
come of twenty thousand rupees a year; but a 
little later it was decided that, as a British 
subject, he could not hold land in India. He 
had only a colonel’s pension of three hundred 
rupees a month, and for two years he was forced 
to live by private trading. In 1809, however, as 
a result of the Sikh threat, he was ordered to 
bring his corps back to strength. From then 
until 1819, he was engaged in helping to settle 
the newly acquired areas between the Jumna 





and the Ganges, and in putting down the 
Maratha raiders and Pindari freebooters who 
entered British territory. In 1814, Skinner’s 
Horse was augmented to 3,000 and divided into 
three corps. It took part in the Gurkha War 
and, in 1817, assisted in the wide campaign 
waged against the Pindaris and Marathas. 
Once again in 1819, Skinner’s military career 
appeared to be ended. He was left with only a 
peace establishment of a third of his Horse, 
based on his headquarters at Hansi. In 1822, 
this was further reduced, and for two years 
Skinner led a quiet and uneventful life. Sud- 
denly in 1825, owing to the turbulence of the 
ceded areas, he received orders to increase his 
establishment. At once his veterans rallied 
round and offered their services, taking part 
soon afterwards in the second siege of Bharat- 
pur. A year later, Skinner was ordered to dis- 
band his men, but Stapleton Cotton, Lord 
Combermere, a veteran of the Peninsular War 
and now Commander-in-Chief in India, 
countermanded the order and the force was 
merely reduced. Skinner’s rank and seniority 
were now settled; he was made a Companion 
of the Order of the Bath and appointed a 
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Jat cultivators on Skinner’s estate, where he lived in feudal and patriarchal style 
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SUKIR KHAN, @ tambura player. A small private 
orchestra formed part of Skinner’s household 


substantive Lt.-Colonel in the British Army 
with the local rank of Brigadier. In 1831 he was 
chosen, with sixty of his Horse, to accompany 
the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, 
on a visit to the Sikh ruler, Ranjit Singh. 
Skinner was amazed at the splendour of the 
darbar—the silver bungalow and scarlet tents 
lined with yellow velvet, gold-embroidered, and 
spread with rich carpets and shawls. During 
the following year, he accompanied Bentinck 
on a tour of Rajasthan, where his knowledge of 
Indian manners proved invaluable. After 1832, 
the functions of his Horse were those of police, 
controlling robbers or refractory landlords. 
Skinner, however, remained at their head until 
his death at Hansi in 1841. 

As a result of his birth, and of a career spent 
partly with the Marathas and partly with the 
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British, Skinner moved between two worlds. 
His childhood memories of an Indian mother, 
as well as his early years of fighting in central 
India, tied him to the Indian world. His por- 
trait, now in the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, shows a thick-set dark-skinned man with 
bright dark eyes. His domestic habits were 
more Indian than British; and he had a large 
family by, it is said, fourteen wives. His town 
house in Delhi, just inside the Kashmir Gate, 
was a fine mansion with high colonnades in the 
classical manner, but with zenana quarters and 
Indian marble baths. At Hansi and Belaspore, 
in his country houses, he lived like an Indian 
landlord, taking a great interest in the cultiva- 
tion of his estates. Many of his friends recalled 
the delicious Indian food, good conversation 
and relaxation with the hookah. He spoke the 
local dialect fluently; and to the end of his life 
he could write Persian more easily than English; 
his memoirs were written in that language. His 
heart lay with his “ Yellow Boys ” and he took 
a deep interest in their private affairs, knowing 
the village from which each soldier came. At 
feasts he would serve the humblest soldier with 
his own hands. It is related that throughout his 
life he had an old spoon, that he had owned as 
a child, laid on his table to remind him of his 
humble origins. 

During the second part of his life, however, 
he mixed a great deal with the British. He 
became a close friend of William Fraser, the 
eccentric Agent to the Governor-General at 
Delhi, who for a time had nominal command 
of a corps of Skinner’s Horse. After Fraser’s 
assassination in 1835, Skinner raised a white 
marble tomb to his memory and wrote the 
epitaph. He was a friend, too, of Sir John 
Malcolm, Lord Metcalfe, Lord Minto and Sir 
David Ochterlony, all of whom called him by 
his Christian name and valued his friendship. 
In 1836 he fulfilled a vow he had made during 
that dreadful night on the battlefield of Uniara, 
when he swore that, if he lived, he would raise a 
church to his father’s God, and built St. James’ 
Church, in Delhi, at a cost of £20,000. On the 
day it was consecrated he was confirmed into 
the Christian faith by Bishop Daniel Wilson. 
Latterly, he spent much time with his British 
acquaintances ; and many of them recalled with 
delight the hospitality he provided, and the 





sightseeing expeditions he led to the Kutb 
Minar, Tughlukhabad or Humayun’s Tomb. 
Moving between these two worlds was not 
easy. During the early nineteenth century 
there was far less snobbery directed at the 
“ country-born ” than grew up in later years. 
The best British officials understood that 
Skinner’s chief strength lay in his knowledge of 
India and Indian ways. They did not scoff at 
his accent or his strangely mixed social habits, 
knowing that he could penetrate Indian prob- 
lems with an intuition that they could never 
acquire themselves. When writing to Skinner 
about the merits of his Corps, Malcolm, for 


example, declared: “ I do not mean to flatter 
when I say you are as good an Englishman as I 
know; but you are also a native irregular, half 
born and fully bred; you armed them, under- 
stand their characters, enter into their pre- 
judices; can encourage them, without spoiling 
them; know what they can and, what is more 
important, what they cannot do. The superiority 
of your corps rests upon a foundation that no 
others have.” 

But, even at this period, it was difficult for 
the “country-born” to be employed in the 
Company’s regular services; and lesser men 
were always ready with their jibes and petty 
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Portrait of MAULVI SALAMAT ULLAH OF CAWNPORE, one of Skinner’s many Indian friends, “ a fine- 


featured old man. . 
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. his beads and book lying beside him” 





jealousies. Skinner met with rudeness the very 
moment he entered the British camp to offer his 
services to Lord Lake in 1803. From 1806 on- 
wards, he felt that the constantly changing 
fortunes of his corps, sometimes being reduced 
and sometimes enlarged when need arose, were 
due to the jealousy of regular officers in the 
Company and British armies. He was deeply 
hurt that he should never have risen to be more 
than a lieutenant-colonel, despite his outstand- 
ing military achievements. “‘ I imagined myself 
(he once wrote bitterly) to be serving a people 
who had no prejudices against caste or colour. 
But I find myself mistaken.” 

Although he had many English friends, it 
seems probable that in his heart Skinner was 
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happiest among Indians. A new and very 
personal light has suddenly been shed on his 
daily life through the acquisition by the India 
Office Library of his picture album, which was 
recently sold by his great-grand-daughter. 
Here in a stout gold-edged volume are forty- 
one paintings by Indian artists that reveal, 
as no other document could, the kind of life he 
led and the people whom he held dear. Here 
are five group portraits of his “ Yellow Boys,” 
their names and rank—trooper, jemadar, 
dafadar, risaldar, naib, rough-rider—written 
below each figure. These fine moustachioed 
figures sit firmly on the page in their yellow 
coats, scarlet puggarees and cumerbunds, hold- 
ing their swords and black shields. It seems 
only right that these portraits should come first 
in his album; for his “ Yellow Boys” un- 
doubtedly stood first in his affections. 

Then there are portraits of his friends, all of 
them Indians. There are religious teachers— 
Maulvi Salamat Ullah of Cawnpore, a fine- 
featured old man seated against cushions, smok- 
ing his hookah, his beads and book lying beside 
him. There are Bahadur Mukadam with his 
rosary, Rahim Bux quietly seated on the ground, 
and another unnamed ascetic with his crutched 
stick. We also find portraits of a number of 
chiefs from western and central India and 
Rajasthan—Raja Kishan Chand of Baroda, 
Maharaj Ishwari Singh, the young ruler of 
Jaipur, and his brother, Udin Singh Rajput of 
Ujjain. They are accompanied by wealthy 
gentlemen, probably landlord neighbours, in 
rich dresses, stiffly seated on English chairs 
with servants standing behind them. One is 
the uncle of the young ruler, Shams-ud-din 
Khan, Nawab of Firozpur, at whose instance 
Skinner’s friend, William Fraser, was murdered. 
Then there are humbler neighbours—wrinkled 
old Said Mirza Azim Beg of Hansi, aged one 
hundred and seven years, hunched on a basket- 
work stool. With him are a lawyer friend and a 
munshi or teacher. There is Diwan Babu Ram 
seated on the ground beside his adopted son, 
with his spectacles, papers and pen-box strewn 
around. It is perhaps significant that in this 
album there are no portraits of Englishmen. 

Next, we see paintings of Skinner’s servants 
and retainers—five of his tent-pitchers with a 
great wooden mallet, his bearer, chaprassi or 








COLONEL SKINNER at a Durbar surrounded by his “‘ Yellow Boys.” 
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His heart was with the men he 


commanded; he took a keen interest in their private affairs, and “‘ at feasts he would serve the humblest 


soldier with his own hands.” 


peon and his milkman. Some of the Jat cul- 
tivators on his estate are portrayed, one villager 
standing with his axe and fork, another hold- 


ing a water-buffalo. All their names are 
neatly inscribed below. Three pictures show 
musicians, probably his own retainers—Amir 
Baksh, a drummer, and two tambura players, 
Sukir Khan and Jangi Khan. We are even con- 
fronted with a couple of convicts in irons. 
Were these, perhaps, two famous dacoits whom 
Skinner helped bring to justice ? Finally, there 
is an elk and a musk deer, which may have been 
cherished household pets. Room is found for 
mythological paintings, too, of a kind popular 
among Indians, showing composite figures 
made up of animal forms. The style of many of 
these pictures is uniform, which suggests that 
Skinner had a favourite painter whom he 
regularly patronized. As we turn the pages of 
the album, we might almost be looking into 


Skinner is at the centre left, his brother William at the centre right 


Skinner’s house at Hansi, seeing him sur- 
rounded by his friends and waited upon by his 
various servants, while outside his famous 
“ Yellow Boys ” wheel their horses and practise 
marksmanship. 

James Skinner died in December 1841, at 
the age of sixty-three; and his funeral and 
burial were symbolic of his life, half Indian and 
half British. He was buried at Hansi with full 
military honours; his charger being led at the 
head of a long procession of his “‘ Yellow Boys ” 
and Hansi neighbours. Later, on February 
17th, 1842, his remains were moved to Delhi. 
Eight miles from the city, a group of British 
civilians and military officers met the body and 
accompanied it to St. James’ Church, where it 
was laid between the front pews and com- 
munion rails. When the Delhi mutineers dese- 
crated the church in 1857, they respected the 
tomb of “ Sikandar Sahib.” 
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Consalvi: 
THE TRAGEDY OF SUCCESS 


A master of European diplomacy, in the 
cynical atmosphere of the Congress of 
Vienna, Consalvi imposed himself on 
his fellow statesmen and fought a successful 
battle for the restoration of 
the Papal States. 
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” E WAS THE MASTER OF US ALL.” That 
H = Lord Castlereagh’s verdict on 
the Papal plenipotentiary, Cardinal 
Consalvi, at the Congress of Vienna of 1814-15. 
How did the Cardinal reach such a position ? 
How, in that atmosphere of realpolitik and 
cynicism, did this representative of a petty 
Italian principality which was bankrupt, with- 
out an army, and occupied by the allies, suc- 
ceed in so imposing himself on the Congress 
that he captivated Castlereagh and Talleyrand, 
outmanceuvred Metternich, and recovered the 
full extent of the Papal territories right up to the 
river Po? 

Here is a question sufficiently curious. But we 
must add to it a further one, more consequen- 
tial. How was it that this brilliant and un- 
expected political success served only to usher 
in the saddest era of Papal Rome, those last 
dismal decades in the life of the Papal States ? 
Was Consalvi’s victory at Vienna a misfortune ? 
Had he really set Rome on the wrong path 
again? Or should we rather blame his succes- 
sors for ruining his work ? 

Consalvi was a man of action. Yet his first 
adventure in the world of action was unfor- 
tunate. As Prefect of Police at Rome in 1797, 
he sent out a posse of carabinieri to disperse 
some revolutionary enthusiasts who were sport- 
ing French republican cockades. Unfortunately 
his men followed their quarry into the grounds 
of the French Embassy, the palazzo Corsini, 
whence they were chased by General Duphot in 
person. From a sentry post in the porta set- 
timania, one of Consalvi’s men picked off the 
French general who fell dead ; and that spelt the 
end for the temporal dominion of Pope Pius VI. 
A French army came down under General 
Berthier and carried him away to his death at 
Valence; the Roman Republic of 1798 was 
formed under French tutelage, and Consalvi 
was put in the Sant’ Angelo prison. 

His second adventure was happier. At 
liberty once more, he was chosen as Secretary 
to the Conclave which in March 1800 elected 
the Benedictine Cardinal Chiaramonti as Pope 
(Pius VII). That Conclave was held on the 
island of San Giorgio, at Venice, under the 
patronage and protection of Vienna, and there 
was a strong pro-Austrian but a still stronger 
anti-Austrian party amongst the cardinals. 


ERCOLE CONSALVI (1757-1824): portrait by Lawrence 
at Windsor 
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Consalvi showed his skill in helping to resolve 
the impasse; but the compromise choice of 
Chiaramonti did not please the Emperor 
Francis II, who refused permission for the new 
Pope to be crowned at Saint Mark’s. Soon 
Consalvi became still more unpopular at Vienna 
when he advised Pius to demand the return of 
the Papal States—now occupied by the Nea- 
politans and the Austrians, who had driven out 
the French—and to refuse an invitation to 
Vienna. Nor did Francis or his Chancellor 
Thugut like it when Pius declined to accept as 
Secretary of State a cardinal suggested by the 
Emperor, and appointed Consalvi to the post. 

This coolness between Rome and Vienna 
helped to make possible the surprising rap- 
prochement that followed between Rome and 
revolutionary France. Napoleon had just made 
himself First Consul. He had already decided 
to restore relations with the Papacy and to call 
off the persecution of the Church in France, so 
the news about the new Pope was welcome to 
him. Presently, Consalvi was on his way to 
Paris to negotiate the famous Concordat of 1801 
that renewed the life of the Church in France; 
within three years he was advising the Pope to 
accept Napoleon’s invitation to go to Paris and 
crown him Emperor in Notre Dame. All this 
was revolutionary but constructive statesman- 
ship; it came, however, as a shock to members 
of the Curia who had witnessed the eviction of 
Pius VI by the French and the spoliation in- 
dulged in by the Roman Republic; many car- 
dinals were certain that the French Revolution 
was satanic and saw the only hope of protection 
in Vienna. It was also extremely offensive to 
Francis II. When had a Pope ever been to 
Vienna to crown a Hapsburg? Why should 
Pius make such a journey to crown a revolu- 
tionary ? 

While the Pope was in Paris, Consalvi 
remained in charge of the government at Rome. 
Then, soon after Pius’ return, there developed 
the series of political and religious acts of 
Napoleonic aggression that seemed to go far to 
justify the attitude of the pro-Austrian cardinals. 
Napoleon refused to hand over to the Pope the 
northern part of the Papal States, which he had 
seized from the Austrians after his victory at 
Marengo. On the religious side, he imposed, by 
Organic Articles, a control over the Church in 


POPE PIUS VII (1800-1823): portrait by Lawrence at 
Windsor: his election resulted from a compromise that 
did not please the Emperor Francis II 
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France never envisaged in the Concordat, and 
extended the same control over the Church in 
northern Italy. As the quarrel developed, 
Napoleon became rightly convinced that Con- 
salvi was strengthening the Pope’s resistance, 
and Pius, in the hope of placating the Emperor, 
allowed Consalvi to resign (1806). For eight 
years the Cardinal was now in the political 
wilderness, years that saw Pius quietly refusing 
Napoleon’s demands, and especially refusing to 
blockade his coasts against the English, until 
the Emperor caused him to be kidnapped from 
Rome and imprisoned, first at Savona and then 
at Fontainebleau. For most of this time, Con- 
salvi was at Paris; but after he had enraged 
Napoleon by refusing to attend his second 
marriage, to Marie Louise of Austria, he was 
sent into preventive custody at Rheims. Only 
at the beginning of the year 1813 was he allowed 
to rejoin the Pope, now at Fontainebleau. He 
found him in a state verging on collapse, after a 
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LOUIS ALEXANDRE BERTHIER, Marshal of France (1753- 
1815): Ais army had carried Pope Pius VI away to 
captivity and death in France 


week’s téte-d-téte with Napoleon, but suc- 
ceeded once more in stiffening his resistance. 
He told him he should insist that he could nego- 
tiate about nothing until he was allowed to 
return to Rome and to surround himself with 
the counsellors of his choice. In the following 
year, the allied victories made that return 
possible. 

But Consalvi did not enter Rome with the 
Pope. Convinced that vital decisions for the 
future of Europe would be taken in Paris or in 
London before any congress had assembled, 
and that the envoy Pius had already sent to 
Paris, Mgr. della Genga, would be ineffective, 
he broke away from the returning party, when 
it was only two days journey from Rome, and 
hastened back to Paris (May 1814). He was too 
late. The treaty had just been signed, and it bore 
no reference to the Pope’s position or to the 
Papal States. Della Genga had only arrived on 
the same day as Consalvi and, for his tardiness, 
he received such a castigation from the Secre- 
tary of State that he collapsed. But he would 
have his revenge. In 1823 he would become 
Pope Leo XII and in that capacity would dis- 
miss Pius’ Secretary of State. 


Consalvi went on to London—the first 
cardinal to land on our shores since the six- 
teenth century and the only Papal Secretary of 
State who has ever done so—where he had a 
cordial half hour with the Prince Regent and 
talks with Lord Castlereagh. It was now his 
object to insist that no prince had more steadily 
and fearlessly opposed Napoleon than had the 
Pope, refusing to be drawn into his continental 
system despite the fact that, as the Emperor had 
pointed out, he was thereby aiding a Protestant 
power. He found both the Prince and his 
ministers very sympathetic and was assured of 
support for the return of the Papal States. 

At Vienna, Consalvi was prevented by his 
poverty from staging parties on the scale 
demanded by that gay occasion, and he re- 
frained from indulging in that side of the Con- 
gress’s activities. He also thought it wiser to 
decline Talleyrand’s offer to nominate him for 
the Chair, since he did not want to become too 
deeply involved in the bargaining between the 
European states. But Talleyrand remained a 
fascinating problem for him. This ex-Bishop of 
Autun, who had consecrated the first bishops 
of the schismatic Constitutional Church of 
France, and who had renounced his Orders 
and taken a wife (whom the Pope had declined 
to meet), had unfortunately also been created 
Prince of Benevento, and Benevento belonged 
to the Papal States. In the end, Rome had to 
pay two million francs to recover this tiny 
principality. 

But Talleyrand could also be a help, for the 
Cardinal’s real adversary was Metternich. The 
end of the war had seen Metternich in occupa- 
tion of Bologna and the traitor Murat in 
occupation of Rome. Murat had been com- 
pelled by Metternich to withdraw from Rome, 
in the face of the Pope’s return, but Metternich 
himself had not withdrawn from Bologna. 
There was every indication that the Austrians 
meant to stay there, as they had intended to do 
in 1800 at the time of Conclave of Venice. 
There was plenty of goodwill at Vienna towards 
the Pope, but great obstinacy, for defence 
reasons, about northern Italy, and Consalvi 
made little headway until Napoleon returned 
from Elba, and the Hundred Days once more 
put everything into the melting-pot. Murat, 
throwing in his lot again with Napoleon, moved 





north and reoccupied Rome—the Pope with- 
drawing to Genoa—and called on all Italians 
to unite behind him and “ liberate the penin- 
sula.” Waterloo ended Murat’s escapade, but 
he had shown up the urgency of a settlement of 
the Italian question, to which the Congress now 
addressed itself in earnest. Consalvi maintained 
his working understanding with Castlereagh 
and Talleyrand, and the last clause of the Final 
Act of the Congress gave him what he had been 
fighting for. With an ill grace Metternich had 
siven way, insisting only that the secular 
administration, enjoyed by the Legations of 
Ravenna, Ferrara, and Bologna under the 
French, should be maintained; that there 
should be no expropriations; and that the 
Austrian army should be allowed to garrison the 
citadel of Ferrara. 

Consalvi returned in triumph to Rome, 
where a suitable painting was commissioned to 
depict the freeing of fair maidens who sym- 
bolized the three liberated cities, now restored 
to the Pope. Even the Cardinal’s many enemies 
in the Curia joined in the chorus of praise. 
Secure in the unbounded confidence of Pius 
VII, he was now in a position to turn his talents 
to the internal reform of a polity that certainly 
stood in need of it. 

But in this, the last phase of his career, he 
was only partially successful. He started well; 
within a year he had published his projected 
Statuto, which proposed to restrict the political 
and, still more, the judicial powers of the clergy, 
to abolish a number of feudal prerogatives, 
and to centralize the administration. But very 
little of all this was actually carried out. 
Consalvi had not enough friends among the 
cardinals to fill the few key posts of Cardinal- 
Legate in the Legations with colleagues well 
disposed towards his aims; nor had he sufficient 
supporters among the bishops to fill the many 
positions of Delegate in charge of the pro- 
vinces of Umbria, the Marches, and the Patri- 
mony. It was part of his plan to introduce lay 
advisory councils in the provinces and munici- 
palities but, without the backing of those in 
charge on the spot, these seldom materialized. 

Something, no doubt, was achieved. The 
revolutions of 1820-21 in other parts of Italy 
were not echoed in the Papal States, and Metter- 
nich attributed this to Consalvi’s good sense. 
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An opponent whom the Cardinal out-manoeuvred: 
METTERNICH (1775-1859) 
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Like Castlereagh, captivated by Consalvi: TALLEYRAND 
(1754-1838) 





Engraving, after a drawing by W. L. Leitch, of the Pantheon, Rome. Consalvi cleared the Piazza 
della Rotonda in front of the building and restored the fountain at the base of the obelisk 


There was no blind reaction at Rome such ‘as 
occurred at Turin and at Naples. There was 
some sensible re-ordering of the finances, 
especially a re-assessment of taxation to relieve 
the poorer communes, although this was 
naturally unpopular in the Legations, the 
richest part of the Papal States, which now had 
to pay more. But generally, and especially in 
his effort to secularize the Pope’s Temporal 
Power, the Secretary of State was frustrated. 
The sphere in which Consalvi was best able 
to show his abilities after 1815 was in improving 
the Eternal City itself. Here he showed energy, 
skill, and taste, and reaped the reward that 
Rome knows how to give to those who embellish 
her. The fountains ran with a new vigour, 
because he reformed the guilds of the fontanieri 
and set them to work. The city disclosed itself 
with a new grandeur to the visitor entering 
through the Flaminian gate, because he opened 


up the piazza del Popolo, erecting splendid 
fountains on the east and west sides, and but- 
tressing the Pincian hill with a great terrace. 
He cleared the piazza della Rotonda in front of 
the Pantheon, restoring the fountain at the base 
of the obelisk, and cleverly knit the classical 
statuary and obelisk on the Quirinal into an 
harmonious whole by forming a fountain from 
an ancient Roman drinking trough found in the 
Forum. Not for nothing had he lived in Paris 
and Vienna. He knew that Rome had greater 
palaces and churches than either city, but he 
knew, too, that the Romans had little idea how 
a modern city should be set off, or serviced. 
A beginning had been made under the French 
occupation; Consalvi extended the scope of the 
undertaking. And he paid for it all by reassess- 
ing the rates, introducing the sensible plan of 
“city finance” rather than “ street finance.” 
No longer were property holders to be res- 





ponsible merely for the upkeep and amenities 
of the particular street in which their buildings 
stood; they now paid their rates into the city 
treasury. But as they also paid more, Consalvi 
did not become more popular with the Roman 
patricians. 

The death of Pius VII on August 2oth, 1823, 
carried with it the fall of Consalvi. Hardly any- 
body had supposed that the “‘ Great Cardinal,” 
so surrounded by enemies, could survive in 
office after the death of the “‘ Good Pope,” and 
those few who had imagined that he might 
were disabused when his enemy, della Genga, 
was elected and became Pope Leo XII. On the 
day of his election, Leo XII removed Consalvi 
from his post, although he gave him another 
inferior one; within five months the Cardinal 
was dead. 

Such, in briefest sketch, was Consalvi’s 
political career. The problem of his place in 
history remains. It has been argued that, if the 
successors of Consalvi and Pius VII had in- 
herited their qualities of head and heart, the 
Papal States would not have become the special 
object of attack in liberal Italy and liberal 
Europe. On this view, the blame for Rome’s 
undeniable political failure rests with the 
obscurantist policies of Leo XII and Gregory 
XVI. That the political régimes of these two 
popes were misguided is not to be denied; we 
now have the evidence, not only of angry liberal 
revolutionaries, but the week-by-week testi- 
mony of a bishop who occupied successively 
two Sees in the Papal States between 1827 and 
1846, and who was later himself elected as 
successor to Saint Peter, namely Pius IX.! 
But how and why did they fail ? Not because 
their régimes were peculiarly harsh, still less 
peculiarly corrupt, by the standards of the time, 
but because they were out of date and out of 
touch. Internally, they failed to allow for the 
fact that in the cities of the Papal States there 
were now lay people of property and position 
who had experienced secular rule and some 
share in the government, and who were not 
prepared to accept ecclesiastical hegemony and 
especially ecclesiastical censorship. Externally, 
they failed because they ignored the need for 


1 Evidence reproduced in A. Serafini’s monumen- 
tal Pio LX, Vol. 1 (Vatican, 1958). 


closer collaboration between the states of the 
Italian peninsula. 

But what was their legacy from Consalvi ? 
Had he understood the new age any better ? 
Did he show the way to a wiser policy ? He saw 
the need for secularization but failed to achieve 
it. He knew the strength of the demand for 
organs of local self government, especially in 
the cities; not only did he fail to meet it, how- 
ever, but he tended, by his policy of centraliza- 
tion, to eliminate such local liberties as had 
survived. Above all he abhorred, as something 
utterly irresponsible and evil, the very idea of 
freedom of the press. The utter silence of the 
Roman or Bolognese papers in Gregory XVI’s 
day on the subject of politics was a legacy from 
Consalvi. How strongly he believed that 
censorship was the key to security may be 
gathered from his own account of his conversa- 
tions in Paris and in London: 


** In the frequent audiences which King Louis 
XVIII at the Tuileries and the Prince Regent at 
London were good enough to grant me... I 
dared to say that the freedom of the press, as it 
was established in France by the Royal Charter, 
is the most dangerous weapon ever put into the 
hands of the opponents of religion and the 
monarchy. The liberty of the press is no mere 
passing or limited evil; it will be permanent and 
will develop, so to speak, with each public crisis 
and with each social upheaval. The perils to 
which it gives rise are palpable and incalculable; 
its advantages and benefits will be nullified by 
criminal influences. King Louis XVIII, in my 
view, makes the great mistake of seeing this 
balancing of powers as wise and necessary. He 
believes in his work; is tied to it by the tenderness 
of a father; but the Prince Regent, who for long 
has experienced this despotism of the mind 
exerted by unknown men, or by men _ unfor- 
tunately only tco well known, came to share my 
apprehensions much more readily than he did the 
liberal theories of the Bourbon. The Prince 
Regent gave me an historical picture of the press 
in his country; he portrayed very clearly for me 
its advantages and disadvantages in that alto- 
gether exceptional kingdom; but he is alarmed by 
this new danger on the continent where this free- 
dom is even being offered to peoples who have 
not thought of asking for it. 

“ Without doubt, it is with this hidden power, 
brought into play the whole time and playing 
simultaneously on the different passions, that it 
will be necessary to reckon one day. Europe has 
experienced long years of discord and of war; 
but amidst all the calamities she has endured she 
has never been menaced with a more startling 
spectre. Anonymity will soon be the arbiter of the 
public conscience, and it will be necessary to bend 
the brow beneath the pen or beneath the whip of 
masters without name from whom our sub- 
servience will have earned us our alms. Some see 





the peril and smilingly ignore it, others accept it 
as an experiment; nobody will understand that it 
amounts to infecting whole Jem with a 
fever unrelenting and timeless . 


Whatever the validity of these views, it can- 
not appear likely that the Papal States were best 
to be preserved by an indefinite application 
of them. Yet Consalvi seems to have supposed 
that no more was necessary. He envisaged no 
disturbances in the Papal States and would have 
nothing to do with Metternich’s repeated sug- 
gestions that he should enter into some sort of 
Italian League, for purposes of mutual defence, 
and especially to coordinate police regulations. 
He objected strongly when the Austrians 
crossed Papal territory to put down the Nea- 
politan revolution in 1821, yet he took it for 
granted that they would always come to the 
Pope’s assistance if he should have need for 
them. He was always anti-Austrian, no doubt 
in consequence of his long struggle with Vienna 
over the Legations. Yet he was even more anti- 
Liberal. It must be questioned whether 


internally or externally he held the key to the 
survival of the Papal States. But perhaps there 
was no key. 

Future generations may not be much in- 


terested in the question whether Consalvi 
provided insecure political foundations for the 
restored Papal States, being content to write 
them off as a tragic anachronism in the nine- 
teenth century. What is likely to remain as a 
matter of more permanent interest is that only 
one Cardinal (a man of rare vision, Giovanni 
Sala) seems to have seen, as early as 1815, that 
those States had become an appalling encum- 
brance, spiritually speaking, to the Papacy, 
and even he did not think the Pope could 
manage without the revenue from them. We 
never find, in Consalvi’s papers, a hint that he 
could see that the Pope would be better off 
without personal responsibility for his States— 
though this is not surprising, since Secretaries 
of State are there to preserve states, on behalf 
of their rulers, not to dispose of them. Yet 
even Consalvi knew that it was not self-evident 
to the Congress of Vienna that the Pope needed 


* Consalvi: Mémoires (Paris, 2nd Ed., 1866), Vol. 1, 
p. 25. 


his States, and he was frequently obliged to 
defend the idea of the Temporal Sovereignty. 
He did so by arguing that, if the Pope were 
not a monarch, having a State of his own, 
and the position it would bring, he could 
not talk on equal terms with other monarchs, 
and that would be disastrous for the interests of 
the Church in Europe. Yet he also knew, and 
often repeated, that it was the quiet spiritual 
courage shown by Pius VII, held in the power 
of Napoleon, and possessed of no States, that 
had moved the mind of Europe to admire him. 
And we know, as Consalvi could not, that it was 
precisely in Pius VII’s time, and arising from 
his solitary resistance, that both a liberal Catho- 
licism and a potent ultramontanism were born. 

In his early days the future Pius VII, then 
Archbishop of Imola, had worked well with the 
liberals of young General Bonaparte’s Cisalpine 
Republic. He had even hinted that democracy 
was a higher form of government than auto- 
cracy. But after Consalvi’s restoration of the 
Papal States in 1815 it was not possible for any 
Popes to favour the liberals because, being 
always committed to spiritual absolutism, and 
being unable to separate clearly their spiritual 
from their temporal power, they could not 
favour liberalism in their own States without 
committing spiritual suicide. Hence the many 
denunciations of the political programmes of 
Lamennais, of the Poles, of the Belgians, even 
of the Irish. When later Pius IX made a naive 
attempt to be a liberal within his States, the 
paradox of his position was made patent, the 
disaster became absolute, and, once restored 
from exile, the Pope helplessly returned to 
autocracy. 

In the last resort, then, the Papal States, in 
the nineteenth century, were a disaster to the 
Papacy, not merely because they distracted the 
Pope’s attention, but because they radically 
biassed his judgment on political matters else- 
where in Europe. And the harm that they did 
to papal prestige may be assessed by comparing 
where that prestige stood in 1815 with where it 
stood in 1845. Recovered by Consalvi, at 
Vienna, to safeguard papal prestige, the Papal 
States in fact came perilously close to destroy- 
ing it. 





The Dismissal of Sir John French 


By ALAN CLARK 


In 1914 the British Expeditionary Force 
entered the field under the command of 
Sir John French; but, after a year 
of frustration and defeat, his leadership 
was strongly criticized, none of his critics 
being more effective than his one- 
time friend Sir Douglas Haig. 


Bemersyde there is a flask that carries the 


I: THE POSSESSION OF THE HAIG FAMILY at 
following inscription: “A very small 


memento, my dear, dear Douglas, of our long ~ 


and tried friendship proved ‘ in sunshine and in 
shadow’ J.F.” Sir John French, who pre- 
sented the flask to Haig, did not mark it with a 
date. Doubtless he felt that their friendship 
would endure for both their lives. It is possible 
that the gift marked French’s gratitude for a 
loan of money—estimated by some authorities 
to have been £2,000—that tided Sir John over 
difficulties that arose while he and Haig were 
serving in India. 

One may doubt, however, whether Haig 
entirely reciprocated these feelings. Certainly 
by the outbreak of war their relations had 
deteriorated—although how far they had done 
so, French himself may not have grasped. Haig 
records in his diary that on August 11th, 1914, 
he had cornered the King after the farewell 
review at Aldershot and told him that: “ I had 
grave doubts whether either his (French’s) 
temper was sufficiently even, or his military 
knowledge sufficiently thorough to enable him 
to discharge properly the very difficult duties 
which will devolve upon him during the coming 
operations.” 

The first twelve months of the war saw no 
improvement in relations between the two men, 
and matters finally came to a head after the 
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1915. His “long and tried friendship”’ with Haig 


deteriorated on the battlefields of France 





battle of Loos, fought on September 25th and 
26th, 1915. This operation was, in form, more 
or less typical of the other offensives conducted 


by the British Army in France that year, at. 


Neuve Chapelle, Aubers Ridge and Second 
Ypres. That is to say, it was yet another har- 
rowing tale of squandered heroism unredeemed 
by any glimmer of tactical success, in spite of 
the use of prodigious quantities of poison gas 
by the attackers, Haig’s First Army, and the 
expenditure of life on such a scale that the 
English casualties were heavier than the total 
killed on both sides in all three services on 
D-day and D1 in Normandy, 1945. The battle 
did, however, have one particularly disgraceful 
feature that is significant to the background of 
the Commander-in-Chief’s subsequent dis- 
missal, and has for long been identified in the 
public mind as its cause. This concerned the 
fate of XIth Corps and, in particular, the 21st 
and 24th Divisions. 

These were the first volunteer units of the 
“New Armies” and had never seen action 
before. Both Haig and General Haking, the 
Corps commander, had assured them that they 
would not be put in “ —unless and until the 
Germans are completely smashed and retiring 
in disorder.” But, when the troops arrived 
during the night of September 25th, after a 
forced march and in ignorance of the state of 
the battle, they were ordered by Haig to make a 
frontal attack on the German position—which 
intelligence reports, coming in during that 
same night, showed to be virtually intact and 
to have been heavily reinforced. The 21st and 
24th Divisions had no artillery support heavier 
than their own eighteen pounders, and these, 
owing to the fact that the batteries had not 
been issued with maps and were unfamiliar 
with the terrain, were not in their proper posi- 
tions by zero hour and were thus effectively 
neutralized. The following morning the men 
were sent off in broad daylight to cross the wide, 
shelving Loos valley—a distance of a mile and 
a half—towards an enemy entanglement that 
was completely undamaged and some thirty 
feet broad. 

The essence of the “ battle,”’ if the massacre 
that followed may be dignified by such a term— 
the English troops never actually managed to 
close with the enemy—may be understood 


from the following quotation from the official 
diary of the 15th (German) Reserve Regt.: 


“ Ten columns of extended line could clearly 
be distinguished, each one estimated at more 
than a thousand men, and offering such a target 
as had never been seen before or even thought 
possible. Never had the machine-gunners such 
straightforward work to do, nor done it so 
effectively. They traversed to and fro along the 
enemy’s ranks unceasingly. The men stood on 
the fire-steps, some even on the parapets, and 
fired triumphantly (jauchsend) into the mass of 
men advancing across the open grass-land. As 
the entire field of fire was covered with the 
enemy’s infantry the effect was devastating and 
they could be seen falling literally in hundreds.” 


It was a bleak climax to a year of frustration 
and defeat. 

In London, during the weeks that followed 
the battle, distance magnified the echoes. After 
dusk, as the October mists closed on the city, 
the hospital trains would draw into Charing 
Cross and discharge their groaning cargo. 
Many of the wounded talked of the impossibility 
of the tasks that they had been given, of the 
hopeless sacrifice of their comrades. It was not 
difficult to compare the casualty lists with the 
miserable stretches of German line gained that, 
even on maps of the largest scale, looked thin 
and insubstantial. In his diary Sir John noted: 


“There was another military debate in the 
House of Lords on Monday night. The general 
tone adopted was to belittle and ‘ crab’ all the 
work which has been done by the Army in 
France. Lord Milner said, in so many words, 
that the battles of Neuve Chapelle ana Loos 
instead of victories were in reality ‘ defeats.’ 
Lord Courteney adopted the same line of argu- 
ment.” 


Both French and Haig still clung, although 
now without any real conviction, to the hope 
that the German line in the Loos sector might 
yet be broken before winter set in. The thought 
of another winter in the trenches, which each 
had felt during their periodic bouts of optimism 
might no longer be necessary, was disquieting. 
Not only was the supply of many essentials 
inadequate in quality and distribution, but the 
unsuitable situation of the troops in many 
sectors made it necessary to consider with- 
drawals to more favourable ground if their 
discomfort was not to be too acute. 

Haig was opposed to this notion. By now 
his relations with French were very poor 
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Near the French front, 1915: PRESIDENT POINCARE, KING GEORGE V, AND GENERAL JOFFRE. During 
his visit the King’s fall from his horse, provided by Haig, created a diversion that temporarily held up 
plans for changes in the High Command 


although no open breach had taken place, and 
on October 2nd he wrote: 


“Tt seems impossible to discuss military 
problems with an unreasoning brain (French’s) 
of this kind. At any rate no good result is to be 
expected from so doing.” 


As Haig would not agree to any withdrawals, 
French concentrated on persuading his ally to 
take over stretches of the English line. He 
painted the prospects of immediate glory in 
glowing colours: 

“Foch came to see me this morning. I told 
him that if I was in the position of C.-in-C. of the 
whole western Allied front I would put every 
available man in just north of Hill 70 and ‘ rush’ 
a gap in the enemy’s line. I should feel quite 
confident of success.” 

But Foch had a habit of scrutinizing the pro- 
jects of colleagues more critically than he did his 
own. Tactfully he replied that: 


“It would be very difficult to organize so big 
an attack in so small an area.” 


In point of fact, the British troops, during 
the first week in October, were being subjected 
to a series of determined and effective counter- 


attacks that were steadily prising from them all 
the ground that had been gained at such cost 
on September 25th. Haig noted that: 

“On October 2nd and 3rd the 28th Division 


steadily lost ground so that we no longer had a 
line of trench suitable for launching an attack.” 


He added the by now customary, though 
scarcely relevant, comment that: 


** the fact is that Sir John seems incapable of 
realizing the nature of the fighting that has been 
going on— ”’ 

On Friday, October 8th, Haig drove over to 
Sir John French’s Headquarters and found 
him in “ chastened” mood. The first rum- 
blings of protest from London at the massacre 
of September 26th were beginning to be audible. 


“* Sir John read me a letter which he had just 
received from Lord Kitchener asking for a report 
on the action of the 21st and 24th Divisions. 
Some of the wounded had gone home and said 
that they had been given impossible tasks to 
accomplish and that they had not been fed.” 


It must have been an uneasy meeting. Both 
men were only too well aware that, as yet, 
there had been no changes in the field to corre- 
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spond with the political reshuffle that had 
followed Fisher’s resignation and the “ Shells 
scandal ” of the previous May. Nor was their 
mutual confidence such as to allow them to 
form a united front against London. Further 
trouble came sooner than either French or 
Haig had expected, for the day after Haig’s 
entry, quoted above, Haldane turned up from 
England with only the barest notice and asked 
himself to lunch at 1st Army Headquarters. 
After the meal, he and Haig repaired to the 
latter’s room and the questions started. 
Haldane excused himself by saying that feelings 
were “ very strong ” on the subject in England 
and that he had come to France “ to help in 
arriving at the truth.” 

Haig quickly recovered his posture and sub- 
mitted an impromptu report that was shame- 
lessly critical of his superior. He ended by 
saying that “ the arrangements for the supreme 
command are not satisfactory. ... Many of us 
feel that if these conditions continue it will be 
difficult ever to win.” It was not for nothing, 
however, that Haldane had been thirty years in 
politics and he seems to have returned to 
England with an open mind. 

On the following day General Robertson, 
French’s chief of staff, travelled to London. 
It is almost certain—although there is no 
direct evidence of this—that he made the 
journey at the urgent request of Haig, for on 
his arrival he made immediate contact with 
Lord Stamfordham, the King’s private secre- 
tary. (In spite of his nominal position of con- 
fidence in relation to Sir John French, Robert- 
son worked much more closely with Haig. Sir 
John used to go out of his way to insult Robert- 
son, and would not have him in his personal 
mess, preferring the company of Henry Wilson, 
whom he had, in fact, tried hard to appoint to 
his staff instead of Robertson.) At this meeting 
with Stamfordham the question of “replacing” 
Sir John was discussed. An audience was 
arranged and at this the King listened atten- 
tively to Robertson’s catalogue of his Chief’s 
shortcomings. No record is available of this 
meeting, but the substance must have been 
favourable to Haig, for at its conclusion 
Robertson journeyed post-haste back to Ist 
Army Headquarters. Here Haig had a carefully 


prepared statement waiting: 





“Up to date I have been more than loyal to 
French and done my best to stop all criticism of 
him or his methods. Now, at last, in view of what 
happened in the recent battle . . . and of the 
seriousness of the general military situation, I 
have come to the conclusion that it is not fair to 
the Empire to retain French in command on this 
the main battle front. Moreover, none of my 
officers commanding Corps had a high opinion 
of Sir John’s military ability. In fact they have 
no confidence in him.” 


Haig went on to make the surprising claim that 
he got on better with his allies: 


“* F’ does not get on with the French. Joffre 
seems to have no great opinion of his military 
views and does not really consult with him. It is 
most important at the present time to have some- 
one to put the British case and co-operate with the 
French in aiming at getting decisive results in 
their theatre of operations.” 


All this was duly communicated to the 
King, whereupon His Majesty decided, before 
taking any further steps, to come to France and 
see things for himself. Three days later, he 
arrived at Boulogne, where he found an uneasy 
French waiting on the quay. Owing to the 
suddenness of the Royal visit, there had been 
no time to prepare suitable quarters, and the 
King had to live in his train while these were 
being got ready for him at Aire. Perhaps sens- 
ing a coolness and warned by his friends in 
England of impending trouble, French took 
advantage of the dislocation of the Royal 
schedule to slip back to England for a few days. 
Before French returned to France, on October 
24th, the Royal Mess was installed and Haig 
invited to dinner. After the meal he returned 
once again to the subject: 


**T told him (the King) that the time to have 
removed French was after the retreat, because he 
had so mismanaged matters . . . Since then, 
during the trench warfare, the Army had grown 
larger and 1 thought at first that there was no 
great scope for French to go wrong. I have 
therefore done my utmost to stop criticisms and 
make matters run smoothly. But French’s 
handling of . . . the last battle, his obstinacy and 
conceit, showed his incapacity, and . . . I there- 
fore thought strongly that, for the sake of the 
Empire, French ought to be removed.” [He 
added, superfluously it may be thought, that]: 
“I, personally, was ready to do my duty in any 
capacity.” 


The King listened attentively. That afternoon, 
he confided to Haig, he had an informal chat 
with General Haking who had told him much 
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SIR DOUGLAS HAIG (1861-1928), in September 1917: French’s handling of the last battle, he had told 


the King in October 1915, “ 


his obstinacy and conceit, showed his incapacity, and. . 


. I therefore 


thought strongly that, for the sake of the Empire, French ought to be removed ”’ 


the same thing. General Robertson, too, was 
very critical of Sir John. When Haig got back 
to his Headquarters at Hinges at midnight he 
must have felt that he was on the point of 
achieving a vital personal victory. 

But then, two days later, with things still in 
the balance, there was an unfortunate occur- 
rence. The King was thrown by a mare. He 
was badly bruised and had to take to his bed 
for several days. The incident was the talk of 
the Army and dominated, as well, the pages of 
the newspapers at home. Speculation and gos- 
sip about changes in the High Command were 
forgotten. The smooth flow of events, which 
must, it had seemed, carry Sir John from his 


position, was interrupted. For, not only was 
one of his most formidable opponents in- 
capacitated, but it would have been most un- 
seemly for any note of discord to have intruded 
on the harmonious messages of sympathy that 
poured in from all sides. The status quo must 
be preserved at present, and later on, as the 
first sprinkling of snow covered the Loos valley, 
the events of September 26th would already be 
half forgotten. 

For General Haig the incident had a par- 
ticularly trying personal aspect. For it was his 
mare that the King had been riding. It had 
been his personal responsibility to see that she 
was exercised and “ quiet.”” What a compliment 











it had been that His Majesty should have 
selected one of Haig’s personal stable! And 
how nightmarishly things had turned out! 
For if he claimed that the mare had been 
thoroughly exercised, it would be a reflection 
on the King’s horsemanship, and any other 
posture of defence would imply that his staff 
had been negligent in quieting her beforehand. 
Haig’s diary devotes much space to an account 
of, and apologia for, this incident; more space, 
indeed, than is occupied by the whole of the 
battle of Loos. On, and on, rambles the text, as 
we read that it was a chestnut mare, that Haig 
had ridden her regularly for over a year, that 
she had been tried the day before with cheering 
men and people waving flags, that hats—not 
flags—were waved, that the grass was wet, that 
the ground was slippery, that the King seemed 
to clutch the reins very firmly (a tricky passage, 
this), and to pull the mare backwards, that the 
cheering would have upset any horse at such a 
distance, and so on. 

That evening Sir Derek Keppel telephoned 
to Haig and told him that the King was to 
remain in bed for a couple of days and that he 
could not receive visitors. His Majesty much 
regretted that he would not be able to see Haig 
again before he returned to England. The diary 
records also: 

“He was desired by the King to say that his 
Majesty knew very well that the mare had never 
done such a thing before and that I was not to 
feel perturbed at what had happened (or words to 
that effect).” 

All the same the result of the whole episode 
must have seemed unsatisfactory to Haig. 

Sir John French quickly sensed the shift in 
fortunes and made every effort to consolidate 
his position. As soon as the King had left 
France he, too, journeyed to London where he 
consulted with his friends—themselves a body 
of some influence, and including Colonel 
Repington, the military correspondent of The 
Times—and in consort with them he evolved 
further measures to protect his interests. 

While he was in the capital, he attended two 
Cabinet meetings. He found that body in- 
effectual and pusillanimous and reported this— 
not without a glint of triumph, one may suspect 
—to Haig: 


** Everyone seemed desirous to speak at the 
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same moment. One would say ‘ please allow me 
to finish what I am saying’.” Another would 
interrupt, and a third would shout from the far 
end of the room that he meant to have his say on 
the matter too. Poor Lord Crewe [Crewe was 
presiding during Asquith’s illness] feebly rapped 
the table and said ‘ Order please!’ in a dis- 
consolate sort of way.” 


There seemed little likelihood of that Cabinet 
dismissing the Commander-in-Chief, and it is 
small wonder that Haig found: “Sir John 
seems in excellent spirits since his return...” 

As it turned out, however, the measures 
initiated by French in London proved his un- 
doing: On November 2nd his “full” des- 
patch, dealing with the attack on September 
25th, appeared in The Times—filled with need- 
less inaccuracies that could with facility be 
exposed by anyone with access to the relevant 
documents, telegrams, orders, etc. Haig, of 
course, was just such a person, and any reserva- 
tions that he might have felt about so flagrant 
a breach of the canons of loyalty and discipline 
must have been finally dispelled by the text of 
an article by Colonel Repington, published 
alongside French’s despatch. In this article the 
military correspondent of The Times regretted 
that the operations at Loos had not been under 
the direct command of Sir John, whose abilities 
were by implication contrasted favourably with 
those of Haig. 

Accordingly, two days later a long letter 
went out from First Army H.Q. to French’s 
staff pointing out these “‘ mis-statements ” and, 
in particular, enclosing copies of telegrams 
showing that 21st and 24th Divisions were not 
placed under Haig’s orders at the beginning of 
the battle, and that the Guards division was not 
placed under his orders until 4.15 p.m. on the 
26th (French had stated that it came under 
Haig’s command “ that morning ’’). 

If anything were needed to illustrate the 
very secondary mental calibre of Sir John 
French, and his impaired capacity for anticipa- 
tion, it is his conduct of “ The affair of the 
Reserves at Loos.” He allowed himself to be 
completely outmanoeuvred—and on a mere 
technicality. Haig had selected as his grounds 
of dispute the fact that XI Corps had not been 
brought forward in time. The fact that this, in 
itself, constituted an oblique admission that he 
had committed them to battle when he knew 
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KING GEORGE V watching the bombardment of the German trenches at the Scherpenberg, August 1916. 
By the close of 1915, Haig had on his side the King, the Cabinet and Lord Kitchener 


that it was too late, and thus subjected them to 
a pointless slaughter, scems not to have 
occurred to Haig. And as a rejoinder it was 
obviously denied to Sir John. 

When Haig’s letter was received, asking 
“that these facts should be put on record,” 
French collapsed and retired to his room. He 
remained in bed, . . . “ staying out” in the 
parlance of Etonians—for thirty-six hours. 
Finally he pulled himself together sufficiently 
to draft a letter stating that “ this correspond- 
ence shall henceforth cease.” And that“... 
the statements in question are substantially 
correct, and call for no amendment.” 

After a further three days of delay during 
which interest and indignation, as reflected in 
the columns of The Times, rose to a high pitch, 
French sent for Haig. He told him that all the 
correspondence would be sent to the War Office 
together with a covering letter, the text of 
which he would first show to Haig. He also 
disclaimed any connection with Repington’s 
article. But it was too late. Haig was riding 
the crest, and knew it. He brushed aside 
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French’s apology and declined to co-operate in 
hushing the matter up on the grounds that 
“—my duties as G.O.C. First Army take up 
all of my time.” When Lord Esher turned up 
at his Headquarters the followihg day, Haig, 
with a subtlety that he was more prone to dis- 
play in the furtherance of his personal ambition 
than in the planning and execution of his 
military campaigns, hardly mentioned French 
but concentrated instead on running down 
another of his superiors, Kitchener. 

At this time the Cabinet were pre-occupied 
with the importance of ridding themselves of 
“K.” One of Sir John French’s most com- 
mendable traits, in the eyes of the politicians in 
England, was his implacable hostility to the 
Secretary of State for War, and Haig saw that 
the Cabinet would have to be sure in their 
minds that these views were shared by any suc- 
cessor to the Commander-in-Chief that they 
might nominate. 


** Lord Esher asked what should be done with 
Lord Kitchener. I replied, ‘ appoint him Viceroy 
in India.” Trouble is brewing there and in 





Burma, and some blood-letting will become 

necessary for the health of the body politic! ” 

There is no doubt that other reasons, also, 
prompted Haig to wish for Kitchener’s re- 
moval, besides his desire to align himself with 
the Cabinet. He was apprehensive of 
Kitchener’s great strategic vision, that dwarfed 
all other minds save those of Churchill and 
Lloyd George; of his autocratic manner; and 
of the devotion that he commanded from the 
public at home: 


“in my opinion it is important to remove 
Lord K from the Mediterranean and Egypt 
because wherever he is, by his masterful action 
he will give that sphere of operations an undue 
prominence in the strategical picture.” 

There was also the consideration that Kit- 

chener stood in the way of an appointment that 

Haig was determined to secure, namely that of 

Robertson as Chief of the Imperial General 

Staff, or at any rate in the way of a full and free 

exercise of the powers that went with such a 

post. In the course of Lord Esher’s visit, Haig 

pressed vigorously for Robertson’s appoint- 
ment and also put forward a variety of other 
proposals for clipping Kitchener’s wings. 

Robertson, in the meantime, was working 
on Haig’s behalf in London. On November 
15th he wrote: “ My dear Haig, I have got your 
letter. Many thanks . . . I shall try my best to 
help put things straight . . ” And on the 17th, 

. +» just a line to say that I am doing my 
best.” And on the 2oth, “.. . it would do the 
world of good if you could c come over yourself 
for a few days.” 

Haig needed no further encouragement. He 
left France the day after receiving Robertson’s 
call and, on November 23rd, “ Doris and I 
went shopping. At 1.45 we lunched at 10 
Downing Street, sat next to Mrs. Asquith, and 
after the ladies left the room I sat by the Prime 
Minister ...” There seems little doubt that 
at this meeting Haig was briefed for the Cabinet 
meeting on the following day. At this he urged 
further and more elaborate measures for cur- 
tailing Kitchener’s power and influence. These, 
naturally, were well received and Bonar Law 
drove Haig home in his car; “he stated how 
Lord K had misled the Government and 
wondered what appointment could be found 
for him to remove him from London! ” 

In the light of these intrigues, there is a 
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touch of irony about Haig’s note of his next 
meeting with Kitchener: 

“Lord K was most friendly. He said that 
today (December 3rd) he had written to the 
Prime Minister recommending that I should be 
appointed to succeed Sir J. French. If the P.M. 
did not settle the matter today he would press 
again for a settlement tomorrow, but in any case 
he had taken the matter in hand and I must not 
trouble my head over it. Meantime, he said that 
I must not be afraid to criticize any of his actions 
which I found unsatisfactory; he had only one 
thought, viz., to do his best to end the war. 

He again kindly told me that he would look after 

my interests and wished me good luck.” 

Now Haig had on his side the King, the 
Cabinet, and “K.” It was impossible for 
French to resist any longer, and, on December 
roth, Haig wrote: 

“ About 7 p.m. I received a letter from the 
Prime Minister marked ‘ secret’ and enclosed in 
three envelopes! It was dated 10 Downing Street, 
Dec. 8th, 1915, and ran as follows: ‘ Sir John 
French has placed in my hands his resignation of 
the Office of Commander in Chief of the Forces 
in France. Subject to the King’s approval I have 
the pleasure of proposing to you that you should 
be his successor. I am satisfied that this is the 
best choice that could be made in the interests of 
the Army and the Country ’.” 

There were one or two final touches to go 
on the canvas before the picture was complete: 
as his successor, Haig recommended for G.O.C. 
1st Army, Sir Henry Rawlinson, noting at the 
same time that “ though not a sincere man, he 
has brains and experience.” 

And then, there was the last meeting with 
Sir John. It could not be pleasant. In alarm, 
Haig noticed that his erstwhile superior was 
“ not looking at all well, and seemed short of 
breath at times.” In still greater alarm, he fol- 
lowed Sir John over to a remote part of the 
compound in obedience to the latter’s request 
that there was “a delicate personal matter ” 
that he wished to speak about. Was there to be, 
at the last, some undignified personal scene ? 
Some bitter recrimination that might end in 
shouting, in gesture, that would be noticed by 
those standing around them? But no, even this 
slight price was not to be paid. All that Sir 
John wished to say was that he had wanted to 
give Winston Churchill an infantry Brigade, 
which idea had been vetoed, but that he was 
none the less anxious that he should have a 
Battalion. Haig replied that he had no objec- 
tion, and the interview was at an end. 














The Search for the Seven Cities 


One of the strangest episodes in the Spanish conquest of the New 
World was the quest for the mythical Seven Cities, first believed to stand on a 
mysterious island far out in the Atlantic Ocean, afterwards 


magically transported to the depths of America. 
By STEPHEN CLISSOLD 
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An Indian chief receiving Spanish explorers with music and a display of dancers 


Y THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, the 
Bevenstine impulse of exploration and 

conquest that had won a new world for 
Spain was all but spent. Colonization and mis- 
sionary activity continued, however, even in the 
least accessible areas, such as the vast territory 
vaguely denoted by the terms Florida and 
Tierra Nueva. It seemed, indeed, that the wild, 
half-explored regions, that were later to form 


the South and the South-west of the United 
States, would find their permanent destiny 
within the framework of the Spanish Empire. 
They had provided particularly difficult prob- 
lems; and, if explorers, conquistadores and 
settlers still persisted in their efforts, despite the 
successive disasters that had overtaken them, 
it was largely due to their belief in the fabu- 
lously rich lands that they held to be awaiting 








discovery. The search for the mythical Seven 
Cities is one of the strangest episodes in the 
Spanish conquista. 

A legend had been current in Spain and 
Portugal, long before the time of Christopher 
Columbus, that the Carthaginians had dis- 
covered an island called Antillia in the Atlantic, 
far beyond the pillars of Hercules. It was said 
to have remained uncolonized until the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, when Don Rodrigo 
of Spain lost his kingdom to the Moors, and 
seven bishops allegedly took ship to the island 
with their flocks and each founded there a city 
of refuge. Fernando Columbus, in the life of 
his father the Admiral, had further details to 
relate. Once, he tells us, in the time of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, a band of Portuguese sea- 
men landed on Antillia and noticed to their 
bewilderment that the inhabitants were holding 
a service according to the Catholic rites. They 
did not stay to investigate, as they feared that, 
should they do so, they might be prevented 
from returning home. Later, they discovered 
that much of the sand they had picked up on the 
shore for scouring their pots and pans consisted 
of grains of pure gold! Notwithstanding the 
temptations that Antillia offered, they could 
never find the way back. But, although the 
island and its cities vanished, their legend 
haunted the imagination; and, after the lapse of 
many years, they were destined to loom up 
once again, now magically transported to the 
depths of America. How this came about we 
shall consider presently. For the moment we 
must turn to another legend, which encouraged 
the Spaniards to pursue their quest for the 
mysterious Seven Cities. 

Among the men who accompanied Chris- 
topher Columbus on his second voyage was a 
certain Juan Ponce de Leén—“ a Captain, a 
good man, and a gentleman,” says the chronicler 
Oviedo who knew him. Ponce de Ledén played 
a leading part in the conquest of Puerto Rico, 
but the governorship of that island was taken 
from him. Since “ he could not rest content 
where others commanded,” Ponce de Leén 
equipped a fresh expedition of his own and 
secured a concession from the Crown for the 
conquest of an island referred to as Beniny or 
Bimini. The natives of Haiti and Cuba believed 
that Bimini contained a miraculous spring or 


river that had the power to restore youth to 
those who drank of it or bathed in its waters. 
The story spread quickly among the Spanish 
adventurers, and even found a certain credence 
at Court. Peter Martyr of Anghiera, the 
humanist, who was one of the first to draw the 
attention of learned circles to the significance of 
contemporary discoveries in the new world, 
discussed the evidence for the existence of this 
Fountain of Youth and reached the conclusion 
that the Indians might be justified in seeking 
those health-giving waters “in the same way 
as our people go from Rome to the baths of 
Puteoli in Naples to recover their health.” 

But while, for a court scholar, the Fountain 
of Youth might mean little more than a kind of 
Indian watering place, a conquistador would 
accept such tales in their most literal and spec- 
tacular form. Ponce de Leén was not interested 
in discussing, but in discovering, Bimini. In 
1512, he got together an expedition and, after 
skirting the Bahzmas, sighted land. Since it was 
discovered on Easter Day (Pascua Florida), 
and also perhaps because it had a pleasant, 
verdant aspect, he christened it Florida. But 
the coast was low and swampy, the natives 
proved hostile; and, as the Spaniards could not 


find a safe anchorage, they were forced to put 
back to Puerto Rico. 

Was this Florida really the same as Bimini ? 
Was it island or mainland ? Ponce de Leén did 
not know. Certainly, he had found no trace of 


any health-giving waters. But the hope of 
returning to the land he had discovered never 
left him. ‘“ He realized,’ Oviedo declares, 
“ that he had been hoaxed and misled; but un- 
daunted by past experience and hardship, he 
once again, with more discretion and at greater 
cost, fitted out a fleet.” Nine years after his first 
attempt, he again landed on the coast of 
Florida, but was dangerously wounded on the 
thigh by an Indian arrow. The expedition was 
abandoned, and the old conquistador was 
brought back to die at Puerto Rico. An epi- 
taph was engraved above his tomb: “ Here lies 
one who was a Lion in name, and more than a 
Lion in his deeds.” 

The conquest of the Aztec empire by 
Cortés whetted the Spaniards’ appetite for gold 
and glory, and revived their expectations of 
what might be found in the unknown hinter- 





Indians of Florida in battle array. 
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On Easter Day, 1512, Ponce de Leén sighted Florida and 


admired its “* pleasant, verdant aspect ’’; but the coast was low and swampy, and its native inhabitants 
proved hostile 


land of Florida. A captain called Panfilo de 
Narvaez, who had been commissioned by the 
Governor of Cuba to bring Cortés to heel, but 
had been outwitted and captured by the con- 
queror of Mexico, sought to regain his prestige 
by securing from the Crown the reversion of 
Ponce de Leén’s rights in Florida. A con- 
temporary describes him as “ tall and strong- 
limbed, his face long, with a red beard and an 
agreeable presence. His speech and voice were 
deep, as though coming from under a vault. 
He was a good horseman and said to be brave.” 
He proved, nevertheless, a cruel and incom- 


petent commander, singularly lacking in any 
true gifts of leadership. After landing in Tampa 
Bay, half way down the west coast, he struggled 
on up the peninsula in quest of non-existent 
gold-mines, until his men, exhausted by disease, 
hunger, and wounds, were forced to seek a way 
out of the marshy maze by constructing boats 
and sailing on up the coast in the hope of reach- 
ing Mexico. With the exception of three 
Spanish officers and a negro slave called Esteban 
the whole expedition perished of starvation, 
exposure, or at the hands of the Indians. After 
seven years of incredible hardship and 











adventure, the four survivors ultimately 
reached Mexico, having crossed the continent 
almost from coast to coast. 

This remarkable achievement was due 
mainly to the resourcefulness and understand- 
ing of native mentality shown by one of the 
survivors, Cabeza de Vaca, who had held the 
rank of Treasurer in the expedition. The ac- 
count that he gave of the hitherto unknown 
tribes, and still more, the indirect evidence he 
had picked up pointing to the existence of still 
richer lands further inland, caused a great stir 
in Mexico, and were taken as confirmation of 
the reports already current regarding the Seven 
Cities, which were now believed to lie some- 
where beyond the mountains due north of New 
Spain (Mexico). First on the trail had been 
Nufio de Guzman, one of the most ruthless and 
rapacious of the conquistadores, and an in- 
veterate enemy of Cortés. A contemporary 
chronicler gives the following account of how 
Guzman’s interest in the Seven Cities was 
aroused: “‘ In the year 1530, Nufio de Guzman, 
who was President of New Spain, had in his 
possession an Indian, a native of the valley or 
valleys of Oxitipar, who was called Tejo by the 
Spaniards. This Indian said he was the son of 
a trader who was dead, but that when he was a 
little boy his father had gone into the back 
country with fine feathers to trade for ornaments 
and that when he came back he brought a large 
amount of gold and silver, of which there is a 
good deal in that country. He went with him 
once or twice, and saw some very large villages, 
which he compared to Mexico and its environs. 
He had seen seven very large towns which had 
streets of silversmiths. It took forty days to go 
there from his country through a wilderness in 
which nothing grew except some very small 
plants about a span high. The way they went 
was up through the country between the two 
seas, following the northern direction . . . to- 
wards the country named ‘The Seven Cities’.” 

By what strange alchemy of mind had the 
tales told by Tejo the Indian become fused 
with the myth of the Seven Cities of Antillia ? 
The Indians, too, had their legends, and most 
probably it was one of these that, through the 
mist of mutual incomprehension and conjecture, 
became merged with the Spaniards’ half- 
remembered myths. Many tribes of Mexico 
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and Central America cherish tales of how their 
race issued from Seven Caves—the Chicomoz- 
toc of Nahuatl folklore, the Tulan Zuiva in the 
Quichi tradition of Guatemala. Friar Juan de 
Zumiéarraga, the first bishop of Mexico and him- 
self a fervent supporter of the quest for the 
Seven Cities, caused great numbers of Indian 
myths to be collected, and they were later 
published in the Historia de los Mejicanos por 
sus Pinturas. In this work, Chicomoztoc ap- 
pears as a place where the Mexican tribes rested 
for a number of years in their migratory 
wanderings. We find similar mention of it in 
the Anales de Cuanhitlan, another famous col- 
lection of Indian legends put together some 
thirty years after the conquest. Everything 
seggests, in short, that the Indians of Mexico 
preserved a tradition that, at some stage in their 
history, their ancestors had dwelt in seven dis- 
tinct, but associated, communities beyond the 
borders of their present homeland. In the misty 
recollection of these seven caves, groups, or 
communities, the Spaniards may have thought 
they recognized the re-emergence of their own 
legend of the Seven Cities. 

Guzman had not got far in the quest. After 
brutally subjugating the frontier regions to 
form the province of Nueva Galicia, he had 
found the way barred by formidable mountains. 
When the skin-clad wanderer Cabeza de Vaca 
and his companions were brought before him 
with their tales of the unknown lands, he could 
only envy the conquistador to whom the prize 
he had once sought for would fall; his own days 
were numbered, and he was shortly afterwards 
arrested and called to account for his misdeeds. 
Cabeza de Vaca then went on to make his 
report to the Viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza. 
Mendoza was a cautious official, recently 
arrived from Spain; but the more he reflected 
on the odyssey of the four men, the more con- 
vinced he became that it would be worth while 
to organize an expedition to find the Seven 
Cities. He tried to persuade Cabeza de Vaca 
to undertake the task on his behalf; but that 
captain was resolved to proceed to Spain and 
obtain the command of any fresh expedition for 
himself. All the Viceroy could obtain from him 
was the gift, or purchase, of the slave Esteban 
who was destined to play a further part in our 
story. The Viceroy was equally unsuccessful 
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The pueblo of Walpi, Arizona. 





By courtesy of the United States Information Service 


At the end of their long quest for the fabulous Seven Cities, the 


Spaniards discovered “‘ a little cramped village, looking as if it had been all crumpled up together” 


in his attempts to persuade the two other 
survivors to lead an expedition. The wanderers 
wisely preferred to marry well-to-do widows 
and settle down. 

There was another influential personage 
who had listened with the keenest interest to 
the tales of Cabeza de Vaca—the great Cortés 
himself. The conqueror of Mexico, although 
honoured with the high-sounding title of 
Marquis of the Valley of Oaxhaca and Captain- 
General of New Spain and of the South Sea, 
had now found his wings clipped by the estab- 
lishment of the viceregal office. He was still 
permitted to continue his explorations by sea; 
but his ventures had met with only partial 
success. While his rival Guzman, excited by 
Tejo’s tales of the Seven Cities, was sending his 
marauding expeditions overland, Cortés had 
followed up the same clues by despatching two 
ships under the command of his kinsman 
Hurtado de Mendoza to explore the west coast. 
A mutinous crew forced the captain of one of 
the ships to turn back; how far Hurtado de 
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Mendoza got we do not know, for nothing 
further was ever heard of him. Cortés then 
sent a second expedition to look for his missing 
kinsman. This fared scarcely better; for its 
commander was set upon and slain by natives 
when he landed in a small bay. Cortés then 
decided to lead the next expedition in person. 
In 1535 he landed on what he believed to be an 
island and christened it California. The name 
was familiar to him through a popular romance 
of chivalry in which the writer had declared that 
“on the right hand of the Indies is an island 
called California, very near the Terrestrial 
Paradise, which was peopled by black women 
... their arms were all of gold.” Although the 
native women whom Cortés encountered could 
hardly be described as black, and their arms 
were certainly innocent of all trace of gold, the 
place seemed to him to lie “ at the right hand 
of the Indies.” So California it was called, 
although the place was a sandy waste, assuredly, 
as far removed as possibly could be from any 
terrestrial paradise. There Cortés had re- 











mained for more than a year; he had not long 
returned from his unrewarding venture before 
Cabeza de Vaca reached Mexico, and talk of 
the wondrous Seven Cities was once more on 
everyone’s lips. 

After Cabeza de Vaca had left for Spain, 
the Viceroy at last found somebody whom he 
felt he could rely on to make a reconnaissance 
to the promised land. This was a Franciscan 
Friar known as Marcos of Nice. A Savoyard by 
origin, he had made his way to the new world 
and witnessed some of the most spectacular 
events of Pizarro’s conquest of Peru. Stirred 
to horror by the cruelties of the Spaniards, he 
had sent Bishop Zumérraga accounts of what 
he had witnessed; and it seems probable that 
these same reports were used by Las Casas in 
his famous denunciation of the conguista, La 
Destruccion de las Indias. Zumarraga had urged 
Friar Marcos to come to Mexico, where the 
Bishop warmly commended him to the Viceroy. 
Cortés was also at first attracted by the Friar’s 
abilities and made every effort to induce him to 
join his service. In face of these competing 


” 


offers, Marcos decided to accept the Viceroy’s 
commission. Cortés never forgave him. He 
later claimed that the knowledge that Marcos 
alleged he had gained at first hand about the 
Seven Cities was in reality only a rehash of in- 
formation passed on to him by Cortés. 

In the meantime, important developments 
were taking place in Spain. When Cabeza de 
Vaca returned there in the late summer of 1537, 
he found to his intense disappointment that the 
command to which he had aspired had already 
gone to another. The new Adelantado, or 
Governor, of Florida was Hernando de Soto, 
a captain who had made a name for himself, 
and a fabulous fortune, in the conquest of Peru. 
Although he had personally protested against 
the execution of Atahualpa, he had benefited 
liberally from the division of the Inca’s golden 
ransom, and had returned to Spain before the 
conquistadores began quarrelling bitterly 
among themselves. His military fame, his 
wealth, his bold and ambitious spirit, seemed to 
mark him out for further brilliant achievements. 

By the autumn of 1538, de Soto had reached 
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The Journeys of the Spanish explorers, 1514-1542 
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Havana, which was to be the base for his opera- 
tions in Florida. There he learned to his alarm 
of the preparations that the Viceroy of New 
Spain was said to be already making for further 
discoveries. He at once dispatched an emissary 
with copies of the commission he had been 
granted by the Emperor Charles V, and an 
implied warning that there was to be no poach- 
ing on his preserves. Mendoza sent a concilia- 
tory answer, professing pleasure at de Soto’s 
coming and assuring him that there could be no 
clash of interest. In reality, the Viceroy was 
deeply disturbed. To keep news of any dis- 
coveries that might be made from reaching 
Cuba, he issued orders that no one was to leave 
Mexico without his express permission. As 
matters turned out, he need have had no fear. 
By thé time the first sensational reports of the 
finding of the Seven Cities reached Cuba, de 
Soto was inextricably immersed in the Florida 
wilderness. 

At first, de Soto followed much the same 
course as his predecessor Narvaez. But he was 
a more able commander, and he had the advan- 
tage of discovering, shortly after he landed, a 
Spaniard called Juan Ortiz who had been cap- 
tured from the previous expedition and en- 
slaved by the Indians, among whom he had 
been living ever since. Ortiz, who had almost 
gone native, proved invaluable as an interpreter. 
But, however closely the Spaniards now ques- 
tioned the Indians, they could not learn of any 
gold mines or populous cities. The natives 
assured them, on the other hand, that at a place 
called Cutifachique they would find a pros- 
perous people ruled over by a young and beauti- 
ful princess, whose wealth consisted in a vast 
treasure of pearls. 

After fighting their way through rough 
country held by hostile tribes, the Spaniards at 
last reached Cutifachique. The princess duly 
came out to meet de Soto, who was struck by 
her dignified bearing, the elegance and discre- 
tion of her speech, and “her great beauty, 
which was courtly in the extreme.” This 
romantic encounter between chieftainess and 
conquistador in the heart of the wilderness was 
indeed a scene “ less spectacular in grandeur 
and majesty, but like unto the manner in which 
Cleopatra went forth to receive Marc Antony.” 

The lady of Cutifachique was remarkably 
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HERNANDO DE SOTO (c. 1500-1542): Adelantado, or 

Governor, of Florida, a captain who had distinguished 

himself, and acquired a huge fortune, during the conquest 
of Peru : 


obliging to the Spaniards. She not only pre- 
sented them with badly needed provisions, but 
offered their general a great string of pearls 
which she wore round her neck, and when she 
saw that this gift pleased him, gave de Soto a 
free hand (if we can believe the Spanish 
chroniclers) in taking from the temples and 
royal burial chambers as many more pearls as 
he wanted. The rapacious soldiery would have 
rifled these places there and then; but de Soto 
managed to induce them to confine their takings 
to a few handfuls each. They would return, he 
declared, in due course and take the loot at their 
leisure. In the meantime, they still had much 
ground to cover, and their leader promised 
they would find better things still than the 
pearls of Cutifachique. 

Events were to prove that this modest haul 
was the only prize of an otherwise barren 
expedition; and even this was to be taken from 
them before long. After pushing on to what is 
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now the state border of North Carolina and 
south Tennessee, de Soto veered southwards 
again in a great sweep towards the gulf of 
Mexico where he expected to find ships and 
supplies awaiting him from Cuba. His plans 
were frustrated through a fierce engagement 
at an Indian settlement called Mavila, not far 
from present-day Mobile. Although the natives 
were routed, the Spaniards lost their baggage 
train and most of the pearls, and suffered sorely 
from the effect of their wounds and subsequent 
privations. A mood of despondency and resent- 
ment spread through the army; and even stout- 
hearted captains spoke of giving up and return- 
ing to Cuba. 

To prevent the collapse of his expedition, 
de Soto took the momentous decision to march 
back into the interior rather than push on to the 
coast. Probably he had received messages from 
his ships informing him that Friar Marcos had 
actually discovered the fabulous Seven Cities. 
The general resolved to make a final bid to 
reach this coveted goal before the Viceroy’s men 
could secure it. 

De Soto never reached the Seven Cities. He 
wandered on in pursuit of one will-o’-the-wisp 
after another, until he met his death and was 
buried beneath the waters of the Mississippi in 
1542. The survivors of his expedition built 
ships and sailed down the great river. The fol- 
lowing year they reached New Spain, where 
they learned to their bitter chagrin that the 
Seven Cities had been reached and conquered 
by others. 

We must now briefly recount the adventures 
of Friar Marcos and his reconnaissance party. 
Taking the negro Estebén and a number of 
friendly Indians with him, the Friar had set 
out to follow the coast of the Gulf of California 
(then known as the Sea of Cortés) and had 
crossed the mountains near the present United 
States-Mexican border, and made his way down 
towards the unexplored desert of Arizona. 
Everywhere the natives came out to greet him 
in peace and friendship. The negro Esteban was 
making the most of his new-found importance. 
Marcos ordered him to go on ahead and send 
back a small wooden cross if he had good news, 
and a larger cross if things looked particularly 
promising. Soon Indian carriers came strug- 
gling back to the Friar bearing a cross the size 








of a man, with messages to hurry on with all 
possible speed. 

The Friar was now beginning to receive 
detailed reports about the wonderful cities that 
lay ahead. The Indians told him that the pro- 
mised land was called Cibola—“ the greatest 
country in the world,” Marcos reported to the 
Viceroy, with “ seven very large cities, all under 
one lord, with houses of stone and mortar. . . 
and in the doorsills and lintels of the principal 
houses many figures of turquoise stones, of 
which there was great abundance.” And be- 
yond Cibola, were other kingdoms, even greater 
and richer. 

When Friar Marcos’ expectations were at 
their height, and Cibola lay only a day or two’s 
march away, there came a sudden reversal of 
fortune. He was met by panic-stricken Indians 
who told him that they had reached Cibola with 
Esteban, but the inhabitants had come out 
against them in fury and slain the negro. This 
was a grave set-back for the Friar who had 
hoped to enter the Seven Cities in peace. His 
Indian escort refused to go any further, and 
only with the greatest difficulty could he induce 
a couple of them to accompany him to a small 
hill from which they would at least get a glimpse 
of the first of the cities. At last the Friar could 
feast his eyes on the goal of the Spaniards’ 
quest: “ Its aspect is that of a very fine place— 
the best I have seen in these parts,” he reported 
to the Viceroy, “‘ The houses are just as the 
Indians told me—all built of stone, with their 
stories and flat roofs, so far as I could tell. The 
settlement is greater than the city of Mexico. 
At times I felt tempted to go to it, since I knew 
I had only my life to risk, and this I had offered 
to God the day I set out on the expedition. But 
I was afraid, for I knew the danger I was in, 
and that if I were to die there would perish with 
me the knowledge of this land which, in my 
view, is the greatest and best of all those yet 
discovered.” 

So Friar Marcos turned back to New Spain 
—‘ with more fear than food,” he confesses, 
and hurried to see the Viceroy. His report 
caused a great sensation. At first, Mendoza was 
tempted to lead a fresh expedition in person, 
but important affairs of state detained him in 
the capital and he decided to entrust the com- 
mand to a youthful and energetic protégé of his, 
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Further vignettes of Indian life, as it impressed fom 

missionaries and explorers, from Coromsta’s “* Historia 
General ”’ 











Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, whose military 
and administrative gifts had recently raised him 
to the governorship of New Galicia in place of 
the discredited Guzman. Coronado—to give 
him the abbreviated form of name by which he 
is generally, if inaccurately, known—raised a 
strong force of Spaniards and Mexican auxi- 
liaries which he led with skill and resolution 
along the route followed by Friar Marcos until 
they reached Cibola. 

The Spaniards’ first glimpse of the fabulous 
city was a shock. “It is a little cramped 
village,” wrote the soldier-chronicler Castafieda, 
who served in the expedition, “ looking as if it 
had been all crumpled up together. When they 
saw it, such were the curses that some hurled at 
Friar Marcos that I pray God may protect him 
from them.” 

What indeed were those Seven Cities which 
the Spaniards had sought for so long, and 
which they now lost no time in conquering ? 
They had stumbled upon the tribes who later 
became known as “ pueblo Indians,” on ac- 
count of their most striking characteristic of 
living in large terraced villages or “ pueblos.” 
Although not comparable in numbers, wealth, 
or sophistication with the subjects of the Aztec 
or Inca empires, the natives lived an orderly life 
with peculiar institutions of their own. They 
had migrated from the south many centuries 
before, bringing with them certain skills and 
techniques which they proceeded to develop in 
their own way; the arts of building in stone and 
adobe, cultivating maize and irrigating the land, 
making beautiful coiled pottery and soft robes, 
fashioned from turkey feathers. For some four 
centuries their simple civilization had bloomed. 
The people, secure in their walled tenement 
settlements, converted their wealth into finely 
wrought turquoise ornaments and evolved a 
complex ceremonial for the propitiation of the 
water gods. By the time the Spaniards came, a 
certain decline, due probably to recurrent 
droughts and internecine warfare, had set in. 
Coronado’s captains had little difficulty in sub- 
duing the “ Seven Cities” of the Zufiis, the 
Hopi settlements to the west, and—after sternly 
repressing an Indian “revolt”—the more 
numerous pueblos in the upper valley of the 
Rio Grande. 

Turquoise ornaments, garments of cotton 
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and feathers, hides, together with plentiful 
supplies of maize and squashes, these Indians 
had; but one thing they all lacked—gold. 
Rumours that the precious metal was to be 
found further inland lured Coronado’s men on 
across the vast buffalo plains to “ Quivira,” 
where they had been told they would find a 
river two leagues wide, with fishes in it as big as 
horses, and a mighty prince who sailed in a 
canoe with a great golden eagle at its prow and 
took his siesta lulled to sleep by the golden bells 
that dangled from the branches of a tree. To 
crown it all, this fortunate prince was said to be 
a good Christian. The Spaniards toiled on as 
far as Kansas, but finally turned back without 
finding any trace either of gold or of the 
Prester John of the prairies. 

By the end of 1542, Coronado and his dis- 
appointed adventurers were back in Mexico. 
Despite his prodigious feats of exploration, the 
expedition was accounted a failure. The Seven 
Cities had been proved to be almost as great a 
hoax as the Fountain of Youth; and no serious 
attempt was made to return and colonize the 
land for more than fifty years. Several further 
ventures at settlement and missionary activity 
in Florida and the coast of the gulf of Mexico 
came to grief through the hostility of the natives 
and the difficulties of the terrain. It was only 
after Spain became seriously alarmed at the 
prospect of French interlopers establishing 
themselves on the coast that the first permanent 
settlement was founded in 1565 by the formid- 
able admiral Menéndez de Avilés. 

Centuries later, when time had dimmed the 
very memory of the legendary golden cities, 
providence was to furnish an ironic reminder. 
In 1848, a young wagon-builder called James 
Wilson Marshall picked out of the water, where 
he was working on a saw mill, a small piece of 
shining metal. Gold had at last been found— 
not in Cibola or Quivira, but in California, 
which the ancient romance of chivalry had 
declared was near the Terrestrial Paradise and 
inhabited by black women with arms of gold. 
Marshall’s discovery launched the greatest gold 
rush in history. And in the wake of the gold- 
diggers arose great cities, many more than seven 
in number, as fabulous in their own way as any 
city of legend, to which men and women still 
come today in pursuit of fame and fortune. 








A Plot to Assassinate Pitt 


During the early months of 1794, in the throes of the fierce struggle against revolutionary 
France, the British Government received dramatic information which it treated as 
a top-level secret—two assassins were on their way to London, entrusted 
with the task of eliminating both Pitt and his royal master. 
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From: “ English Political Caricatures, !793-1832,"" Oxford 


Anti-alarmist cartoon by Gillray in 1792: “ John Bull Bother’d, or The Geese alarming the Capitol ”’ 


PITT sights the impending invasion: 
ten thousand sans-culottes . . 


N MARCH 1794, Pitt received a warning that 

two men would shortly leave Paris, on the 

orders of the Committee of Public Safety, 
to assassinate George III and himself. This 
warning can have caused him no surprise. For 
several months he had known that the Com- 
mittee contemplated such a step, and the 
British Government was in possession of a 
multiplicity of confirmatory evidence. 

For instance, in November 1793, an intel- 
ligence bulletin reporting the assassination 
project in detail, and the views of the members 


* They’re rising and coming upon us from all parts... . 
. there’s five hundred disputing clubs with bloody mouths . . . 
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of the Committee on its practicability, had 
reached Lord Grenville, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs.' This bulletin was one of a 
series that the British Government received 
throughout the Terror and for some time after- 
wards, and that purported to be the proceed- 
ings, or minutes, of the Committee of Public 
Safety. The history of these bulletins has 


' This bulletin was dated September 2nd, 1793, 
and it was received by Lord Grenville about 
November 22nd. 














Mansell Collection 


CARNOT (1753-1823): according to Drake’s French 
informant, Carnot was one of the sources of the secret 
reports he passed on 


already been related.? Briefly, they were sent 
to London by Francis Drake, British Minister 
to the Republic of Genoa. He obtained them 
from the comte d’Antraigues, a French emigré 
living in Venice, who in turn received intel- 
ligence from informants in Paris, which he 
compiled into a chronological bulletin for 
Drake and also for the Courts of Madrid and 
Vienna. The Count has stated that one of the 
sources of intelligence in Paris was Lazare 
Carnot, a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety. His statement, however, is so far un- 
substantiated; and as the text of these bulletins 
has not yet been subjected to any large-scale 
investigations, it is not known what reliance can 
be placed on the information he obtained. 

So far as the assassination plot is concerned, 
however, there is ample evidence that on this 


*De Grandsaignes. Ann. Hist. Rev. Franc. 
No. 148, 1957. ‘“‘ Enquéte sur les Bulletins de 
Dropmore,” pp. 214-237. Watson, History Today, 
October 1959. ‘“‘ The Spy in the Committee of 
Public Safety,” pp. 672-680. 
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occasion at least, the comte d’Antraigues’s 
intelligence emanated from a very well- 
informed source. For instance, it is stated in 
the bulletin of September 2nd that at the end 
of an all-night sitting of the Committee: 

Drouet proposa alors de d un a 
celui qui se dévoueroit pour la patrie et assassineroit 
le Roi d’ Angleterre et Pitt; qwil falloit frapper la, 
que les troubles qui surviendroient en Angleterre a 
cette occasion dissoudroient la coalition [of Austria, 
Prussia, England and Holland}.* 

This suggestion, it seems, was generally 
approved by members of the Committee, 
including Robespierre and Hérault de Séchelles, 
for it was believed in France that if Pitt’s 
government fell, the Opposition would make 
peace. The Committee thought, however, that 
there might be some difficulty in putting the 
plan into execution. Whereupon Drouet 
exclaimed : 

“ Fai celui qui l’exécutera; c'est un Anglois qui 
ne demande qu’un million pour sa famille, car il 
compte périr dans l’entreprise. Fe demande qu'il 
soit entendu, il est actuellement a Brest.” On l’a 
autorisé a le faire venir, et le mener au Comité.‘ 

It was during a meeting with the comte 
d’Antraigues at Novi Ligure at the end of 
October 1793 that Drake first read this bulletin ; 
and he was so alarmed by the news that he 
hurried back to Genoa to send a warning to 
George Aust, one of the Under Secretaries of 
the Foreign Office. He told Aust that the 
assassin’s name was Baldwyn and that he had 
already been summoned to Paris by the Com- 
mittee. (These details were not in the bulletin 
and must have been told him by Antraigues.) 
This letter was carried in a ship of the Royal 
Navy and arrived in London on November 
14th.® 

3’ Dropmore Papers, II, 461. Translation: 

** Drouet then proposed to give a million to any- 
one who would sacrifice himself for the country 
and assassinate the King of England and Pitt; 
that was the place to strike, for the troubles that 
would arise in England as a result would dissolve 
the coalition.” 

Drouet was not a member of the Committee; but 
members were in the habit of summoning persons 
to their meetings whom they wished to consult or to 
whom they wished to give orders. 

* Dropmore Papers, II, 461. Translation: 

**T have a man who will carry it out, he is an 
Englishman who only asks a million for his 
family, since he expects to perish in the enterprise. 
I ask that he should be heard; he is at the moment 
at Brest.”” He was authorized to fetch him and 


bring him before the Committee. 
5 Fo28/6. Drake to Aust, October 31st, 1793. 
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This was not the first warning to be received 
at the Foreign Office. On September 27th, 
1793, Watson, the British Consul at Venice, 
wrote to Lord Grenville: 

My Lord: I have been informed this moment by a 

person of confidence . .. whose name I shall hand 

to your Lordship in Cypher by next Post, and 
whose intelligence I have always found to be 
exact, that He had this day received a letter 
acquainting him that Droit [sic] had proposed to 
the Monsters of Paris to assassinate His Majesty 
and the Right Honble. Wm. Pitt, to effectuate 
which they were to make use of a certain English 

Villain presently employed by them on a particular 

piece of service at Brest. ‘This English Brute 

immagining [sic] he must perish in this damnable 

Enterprise demanded One Million (I cannot say 

what money) for his Family. Heros de Schelles 

[sic], Robespierre and Danton being of the same 

opinion with Droit had wrote to this English Man 

to come to Paris to consult with them on this 
diabolical affair.* 

This news was probably the most important 
that the Consul, in the backwater of Venetian 
diplomacy, had ever forwarded to the Foreign 
Office, which would account for his pleasant 
variation from the usual, stilted consular prose. 
His despatch arrived in London on October 
11th; and a few days later Watson, true to his 
word, told Lord Grenville that his informant 
was de Campos, Secretary to the Spanish Lega- 
tion at Venice. As the comte d’Antraigues was 
an attaché at that Legation, and as de Campos 
frequently helped him to decipher the Paris 
intelligence, it is obvious that both Drake and 
Watson derived their information from the 
same source, but Watson had it a month earlier. 

Independent confirmation of the Committee 
of Public Safety’s plans was received within a 
few days of the arrival of Watson’s despatch. 
On October 13th, an emissary of the Committee, 
Richard Ferris, landed at Dover. He had come 
to prepare the way for the assassins. Instead of 
carrying out his mission, however, for which he 
had been briefed by Deforgues, the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, before he left 
Paris on the 8th, he went straight to Lord 
Grenville, who was staying at Walmer. 

Ferris was an Irish priest who, like so many 
of his countrymen at that period, had made his 
career in France. He had spent his life at the 
University of Paris where he was Superior of 
the Collége Royal de Montaigu, as well as 
holding other ecclesiastical appointments. 


* Fo81/9. 
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Refusing to take the oath to the civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy in 1791, he had been deprived 
of all his posts and forced to flee from France, 
when he joined the emigré army of the Princes 
and fought against the Republic. In December 
1792, he had returned to France where, he told 
Lord Grenville, as a non-juring priest and an 
emigré, his life was in daily danger. He there- 
fore determined to apply for a passport to leave 
the country on the grounds that he was a 
British subject, concealing at the same time his 
activities of the last few years. This was 
granted by Deforgues on the condition that 
he should serve the Republic in England. 
This condition, it seems, irked his conscience 
and so he consulted an old friend, C. M. 
Somers, who was a British Government agent 
in Paris and had been introduced to Grenville 
by Burke. Somers experienced no such 
scruples. He had been unable to communicate 
with the British Government for three months, 
and saw in Ferris’s departure a means of re- 





de Versailles 
ROBESPIERRE (1758-1794): among the members of the 
Committee of Public Safety alleged to have approved 
the plan for assassinating Pitt and the King of England 


By courtesy of the Museé 











establishing communications with the Foreign 
Office. He counselled Ferris to accept Defor- 
gues’s mission, saying that by so doing he 
would render an essential service to England.’ 

The priest therefore agreed to Deforgues’s 
terms and his first act, after arriving at Dover, 
was to seek out Grenville and hand over a large 
packet of Somers’s correspondence. Owing to 
the lack of cipher, the Secretary of State was 
unable to read these documents, and he sent 
Ferris, accompanied by a clerk, to the Foreign 
Office. 

There he was interviewed by J. Bland 
Burges, one of the Under Secretaries, who 
reported to Grenville that in addition to pre- 
paring “ things for the safe reception of certain 
persons who might be sent over to assassinate 
the King, and those of his servants who are more 
particularly obnoxious to the Jacobin party,” 
Ferris had also been instructed to carry out a 
secret correspondence with Deforgues. His 
idea was to hire a neutral vessel to ply between 
England and France, calling at different ports 
in the Republic in order to avert suspicion. 
This vessel could take over Ferris’s letters to 
Deforgues, which would contain false informa- 
tion about British Government plans, and bring 
back Somers’s correspondence. Bland Burges 
added: “I have particularly cautioned Mr. 
Ferris to be careful of not letting it be suspected 
that he has any communication with Govern- 
ment. He appears to be a very sensible, discreet 
man, and to know fully the importance of 
keeping the secret.” 

The first impression, however, was not 
maintained, and soon the British Government’s 
suspicions were aroused. They made enquiries 
about Ferris among the many emigrés then 
resident in London, and the results do not 
appear to have been satisfactory. In addition, 
an agent was put on to shadow him daily from 
October 19th to November 3o0th,® and it was 
found that he frequently visited a certain 
comte de Rice at 19, Adam Street, Adelphi, a 
most undesirable alien who had taken part in 
the revolutionary troubles in the Austrian 
Netherlands and who was intimate with the 


? Fo27/43. Ferris to Lord Grenville, August 
21st, 1794. Fo27/44. Ferris to Lord Grenville, 
May 2nd, 1795. 

* Hor/r. 
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notorious duc d’Orléans.* Furthermore, Bland 
Burges discovered that Ferris had a replica of 
Somers’s seal, and suggested that this would 
enable him to open the Paris agent’s corre- 
spondence, which he proposed to bring over 
from France in his vessel, and re-seal it without 
the British Government’s knowledge. 

There were other grounds for suspecting the 
good faith of the priest. Why, for instance, did 
he return to France in 1792? Having emi- 
grated and fought against the Republic, such a 
step could only place him in great danger. In 
his many letters and memoranda he maintains 
a discreet silence on this point, as well he might 
for he was invited to return by Lebrun, the 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs, to carry out 
an “ opération utile au service de la République.”’*® 
This operation consisted of a mission to 
England as a secret agent of the French 
Government, for Ferris was a member of the 
Irish Revolutionary Committee, and its delegate 
to the Republican Government.'' At that 
period, he refused the assignment, although he 
supplied Lebrun with a memoir on the political 
situation in Ireland, pointing out that the Irish 
Committee would be successful if the French 
would support it by an invasion and the pro- 
vision of arms and munitions. Ten months 
later, however, when the offer was renewed by 
Deforgues, he accepted it with alacrity, pro- 
bably because he had been arrested in August 
1793, and may have considered he would be in 
less danger as a secret agent of the French 
Government in London than as a delegate of 
the Irish Revolutionary Committee in Paris.’ 
It may have been rancour over this arrest that 
made him betray to Bland Burges the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety’s plans for assassinating 
George III and his ministers. Small wonder, 
therefore, that Pitt and Grenville, after dis- 
cussion refused to allow the priest to carry out 
his plan for establishing a correspondence 

® Ho42/31. Suzannet’s memoir on the comte de 
Rice. Ferris told Lord Grenville later that this man, 
whose name was originally Thomson (he had been 
created a count of the Empire), was a relative, but 
that they had never met before and he was unaware 
of de Rice’s reputation. 

% Conseil Exécutif Provisoire, August 23rd, 1793. 
Actes, VI, 70. 

11 AE, Angleterre, 588 f.19 (communicated by 
M. R. de Grandsaignes), Oct. 2nd, 1793. 


12 Idem. He was paid 500 louis d’or and 1200 frs. 
in assignats for his services. 
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Patriotic cartoon by Rowlandson, 1793, contrasting the state of liberty in Great Britain and in 
revolutionary France 


between France and England,” or that Wind- 
ham referred to him as a suspected person and 
noted as such on the Government’s list." 
Nevertheless, although Ferris had not been 
frank over his connection with the Irish revolu- 
tionary movement, his other information was 
reliable and we can follow, through the letters 
and bulletins sent by Drake from Genoa, the 
Committee of Public Safety’s efforts to find a 
suitable candidate to carry out its plans. After 
Drake’s first warning to Aust on October 31st, 
1793, he wrote to Grenville on November 9th 
that Baldwyn, who was a “furious daring 


3 Dropmore Papers, II, 432. This letter is 
wrongly dated September 1793. Ferris did not 
arrive in England until the middle of October. 

14 Fo27/42. August 2Ist, 1794. Ferris to 
Grenville. It is interesting to note that in an undated 
bulletin [Add. MSS. 46828] it is stated that Ferris 
was one of three Irishmen who knew by sight the 
French Jacobin agents. This information came from 
the Abbé Brotier, one of the Count’s Parisian corre- 
spondents. AE France MD 628. 2 Nivése (December 
22nd, 1793) (communicated by M. R. de Grand- 
saignes). 
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Jacobin,” had arrived in Paris on October 17th 
and a conference had taken place between him, 
Hérault de Séchelles, Hébert and Deforgues.” 
A later bulletin informs us that Hérault even- 
tually told the Committee of Public Safety that 
Baldwyn was not suited “aux grands objets 
dont Drouet avoit offert de le charger.” The 
Englishman was then promptly arrested and 
lodged in the Abbaye prison.'® On the same 
date Aust. from the Foreign Office, asks Drake 
for a description of the man, although he 
trusts “‘ we shall have no occasion to enquire 
further about him.”*? On December 23rd, 
Antraigues forwarded this description, adding 
that Baldwyn was a married man and had come 
to France in 1787 or 1788 after a bankruptcy ;"* 
and on January 19th, 1794; we learn that he had 
been released from the Abbaye by the Com- 


18 Dropmore Papers, II, 456. 
16 Add. MSS. 46828. Bulletin, November 30th, 


1793. 
17 Add. MSS. 46822. Aust to Drake. 
18 Add. MSS. 46831. Antraigues to Drake 





mune of Paris, although no further information 
on his movements was then available. On the 
next day Deforgues despatched another agent 
to London, a ci-devant noble who went under 
the name of Elie Tommin and passed as an 
American. He carried letters for the Minister’s 
agents in London.'* This information was for- 
warded from Genoa by Drake on February 
21st and must have reached Grenville about the 
beginning of the second week in March. 

Then on the 18th of that month, an anony- 
mous letter was despatched from Paris to an 
emigré in London, who was referred to by Pitt 
and Grenville by the pseudonym of “‘ Bovo.” 
This letter stated: 


. . « Deux hommes partiront de Paris le 2 Avril 
pour assassiner ou empoisoner George 3 ou Pitt, ou 
peutétre tous les deux. Un de ces hommes est un 
Suisse ou allemand il se nomme Colla. L’autre est 
un italien, un Genois et s’'appelle Godoni. Leur 
plan est fixé, leur déclaration signé devant trois du 
comité, savoir St. Fust, le Gendre® et Billaud. 
Colla a un trait sur Londres de 200 livres sterlings— 
tiré par Pourra sur Bourdieu. Godoni a un pareil 
trait pour 300 livres sterlings tiré par Caccia sur 
Tessier. Godoni dit qu'il est étroitement lié avec un 
nommé Gouard ou Fouart,*' page du Prince de 
Galles.™ 


The writer added that the two men would 
travel to London via Liége and Ostend; that 
they would stay with Carrot,” a hatter in 
London, and that he would communicate again 
when he knew the date of their departure from 
Paris. Nine days later, he informed Bovo that 
the two ruffians would leave on March 31st. 


1° Dropmore Papers, II, 510. 

2° Legendre was never a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. 

*1 The Court & City Register, 1797-1805 records 
the appointment of G. Gouard as hairdresser to the 
Prince of Wales. From 1806-1818 George Gouard 
was Groom of the Chambers to the Prince. 

#2 Ho42/29. Translation: 

“Two men will leave Paris on April 2nd to 
assassinate or poison George III or Pitt, or 
perhaps both. One of these men is a Swiss or 
German named Colla. The other is an Italian, a 
Genoese named Godoni. Their plan is drawn up, 
their undertaking signed before three members 
of the Committee, to wit, St. Just, Le Gendre and 
Billaud. Colla has a draft on London for 200 
pounds sterling, drawn by Pourra on Bourdieu. 
Godoni has a similar draft for 300 pounds sterling, 
drawn by Caccia on Tessier. Godoni says that he 
is closely connected with a man named Gouard 

or Jouart, page to the Prince of Wales.” 

*8Carco. This man had been notified to the 
British Government as a dangerous revolutionary as 
early as December 1793. He lived in Piccadilly and 
on April 26th enquiries were made to find out if he 
had any lodgers (Ho42/29). 
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The British Government treated this matter 
as a top-level secret. These documents were 
endorsed “‘ Not to be opened but by Mr. Pitt’s 
instructions ” and on April 4th, Lord Grenville 
wrote urgently to the comte de Mercy-Argen- 
teau, the Imperial Minister in The Netherlands, 
giving a description of the two men, the route 
they would travel and asking that measures 
should be taken to detain them. “ You are no 
doubt aware,” he told the Count, “ that in 
common with all the Courts of Europe, a great 
many warnings of this nature are received here, 
most of which are not deserving of attention. 
But from the way in which this information 
reached me, I dare not neglect it.”** He begged 
Mercy-Argenteau to act discreetly to avoid 
compromising the person from whom he had 
obtained the information. 

Four days later the two men had been 
caught. The comte de Mercy-Argenteau 


reported: “ As the courier is on the point of 
departure, I have only just time to advise your 
Excellency that the two suspects have been 
arrested an hour ago. They came on the Liége 
coach. They were preceded at Ostend by five 
or six Italian merchants who might be con- 


nected with Colla and Godoni.”** What, he 
asked, should be done with these two men, to 
which Grenville replied grimly “‘ Keep them in 
captivity until the end of the war.” 

Mercy-Argenteau’s letter was received by 
the Secretary of State on April 11th and he 
immediately sent it to Pitt. “‘ It appears that 
the persons name by Bovo,” he wrote, “ have 
actually been arrested on their way to Ostend. 
Will you see Dundas to have persons put about 
the Italian merchants immediately. . . . Do 
you not think Bovo ought to be authorized to 
convey some money to his correspondents ? ” 
Evidently Pitt agreed with this suggestion, for 
attached to the correspondence is a Bill of 
Exchange for £300, which was cleared through 
the bankers Rousseau Bagnotte & Co. and 
Le Moine & Co. of Luneville, and G. F. 
Kinloch & Sons, of London.*® 


24 Dropmore Papers, III, 510. 

**Dropmore Papers, III, 511. From April 
sth-roth, 1794, 86 Italian merchants, their wives 
and servants arrived at Dover. On April 7th, the 
day before the arrest of Colla and Godoni, 11 Italians 
landed in England [Ho42/29]. 

26 Ho42/29. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


ST. PAUL AND HELLENISM 
GENTLEMEN, 

It would be a pity if Professor Brandon’s article in 
the June issue was taken to include an accurate 
account of Pauline theology. He points out that Paul 
was Cosmopolitan in his background, and Acts 22:28 
says not that he acquired but was born a Roman 
citizen. But although pro-gentile, Paul was also 
brought up a strict Pharisee, and a distinctive feature 
of that sect was their acceptance of the oral tradition 
collected round the Mosaic Law as of equal import- 
ance with the Law itself. Jewish teaching concerning 
the Coming of Messiah was diverse but found 
general agreement that His Coming would herald 
the end of this Age (aion) and the beginning of the 
New. To see this set out, one has no need to examine 
what was “much in vogue in current Graeco- 
Roman thought.” Isaiah 65:17 end; Joel 2:28 end, 
are just two Old Testament examples. Judaism was 
acquainted, furthermore, with the teaching that 
God had given over government of the world to 
spiritual beings. Paul is not disrespectful towards 
those listed in Colossians 1:16. After all, had not 
Isaiah and Ezekiel declared in their visions to have 
seen spiritual beings in attendance upon God? Paul 
had no need to seek outside his own religious educa- 
tion for these concepts. They were not “ foreign to 
traditional Jewish thinking.” 

General opinion today agrees with C. H. Dodd in 
regarding the Epistle to the Romans to be “ the 
finished product . . . the earlier epistles” (havi 
given) “ glimpses of the workshop in which St. Paul’s 
thought was hammered out.”” One cannot, therefore, 
accept the cursory dismissal of Paul’s explanation in 
Romans of man’s need for salvation. “‘As in Adam all 
die, so in Christ are all made alive ” (1 Corinthians 
15:22) is the key to understanding what J. A. T. 
Robinson has shown to be Paul’s distinctive con- 
tribution to Christian doctrine, namely, his teaching 
on the Body of Christ, worked out against the back- 
ground of Hebrew thinking in terms of corporate 
solidarity. Now Adam committed that which is of 
the essence of sin: voluntary disobedience to God. 
Mankind in its Fall, involved the whole of Creation, 
which will be restored in the final triumph of the 
Second Adam, who is Christ. If “ Paul envisaged 
mankind as enslaved by daemonic beings connected 
with astral phenomena” (though in 1 Corinthians 
15:26, he says that the last enemy “‘ power” to be 
abolished will be death, which is difficult to relate 
to any star), then not only would the human free- 
will involved in Adam’s rebellion give way to a rigid 
determinism, but also the whole sacramental life of 
the Church, upon which Paul laid such stress, would 
be totally unnecessary. If merely by crucifying Jesus, 
the archontes had forfeited their control over men, 
no further action on the part of Man would be 
required. 

Paul was “ all things to all men,” and this meant 
that in his epistles he would concede as much as he 
could to his opponents. If the passages from Gala- 
tians and Colossians (a non-Pauline Church, in- 
cidentally) to which Professor Brandon refers are 
read in their context, it can be seen that far from 
including these daemonic powers as an essential part 
in his teaching about Christ, Paul is trying to warn 
his readers away from them. He is saying in effect, 
“ All right, you believe that there are a pack of 


spiritual beings to be conciliated. But Christ by his 
death has overcome these powers. Now forget about 
them!” 

I agree that Paul believed in the existence of these 
powers, and that he should rightly be regarded as the 
first great Christian apologist, translating the gospel 
not merely into the language but into the ideas of 
another world. He incorporated the purely Hellenic 
concept of ovwadlov into Christian doctrine. He 
successfully showed that the particularity of Judaism 
was incompatible with the universalistic outlook of 
his Age. In 1 Corinthians 7 he came to terms with 
the ascetic current among his contemporaries. Above 
all else, Paul transmuted the eschatological faith of 
Judaism, using the concept of the “‘ logos ” to show 
that God is both man and a universal principle, 
laying stress upon Christ as pre-existent Creator. 
But I strongly disagree that in carrying his gospel to 
the Gentile world, Paul weakened its roots in the 
Old Testament from which it had sprung. It is 
better to take Paul’s own account in 1 Corinthians 
1:22f.: “* Seeing that Jews ask for signs and Greeks 
seek after wisdom, but we preach a Messiah crucified, 
unto Jews a stumbling block and unto Gentiles 
foolishness.” 

Yours, etc., 
(The Reverend) MicHageL G. SMITH, 
Exeter. 


Professor Brandon writes 


Mr. Smith’s letter raises in a particularly acute 
form the problem that besets all attempts to study the 
origins of Christianity with that objectivity and 
those criteria that are accepted as basic for historical 
research in all other fields. The problem inheres in 
the fact that Christianity, although it stems from a 
specific historical situation and therefore can rightly 
be interrogated in the form of history, is a religion 
in the light of which countless men and women have 
sought, and still seek, to live their lives. Conse- 
quently, the earliest Christian writings, which the 
historian examines for information about the original 
nature of the movement, are sacred documents for 
the theologian who studies them for deeper insight 
into his faith. And the problem is further complicated 
because the theologian, owing to the fact that 
Christianity is an historical religion, is also obliged 
to take account of the historical situation out of which 
his faith arose. For this reason so much writing on 
Christian Origins is obviously inspired by an apolo- 
getic motive, with which the historian may well 
sympathize, but of which he must take the measure. 
An interesting example of this occurs in the first 
part of Mr. Smith’s letter. If one surveys the deve- 
lopment of New Testament scholarship during the 
past century, it is seen that conservative opinion has 
been intent on repudiating any suggestion that Paul 
was seriously influenced by his Hellenistic environ- 
ment and that his ideas essentially derived from 
Palestinian Judaism. The reason for this has been 
that the Hellenistic environment suggested pagan 
influences, while it was believed that Palestinian 
Judaism preserved the Old Testament tradition un- 
contaminated. But, — from much other evidence, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls have now shown that there was 
a significant amount of religious syncretism among 
the Jews of Palestine at the very time that Christianity 
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began. However, the issue is too involved and too 
serious for a complete answer here. Briefly, it might 
be suggested that, if he were to look into the religious 
beliefs of Josephus,' who was a contemporary of 
Paul, Mr. Smith would be surprised at the syncre- 
tism of a Palestinian Jew, who was also a priest and a 
Pharisee—one, in fact whose credentials for ortho- 
doxy were impeccable compared with those of the 
Jew of Tarsus. 


* See the article on Josephus in History Today, Vol. 8 (1958). 


HISTORY AND FARMHOUSES 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is always stimulating to find another article by 
Dr. Hoskins, who never gives his readers hackneyed 
material, and it is fortunate that his “‘ Farmhouses 
and History” (May 1960) has been published in 
History Today with its large circulation. But his 
opening paragraph contains a sweeping generaliza- 
tion that deprives many readers of local as opposed to 
general interest in his subject—a subject so absorbing 
that its application should not be unnecessarily 
narrowed. He says (the italics are mine) that the 
ancient identity of many Devonshire farms “ is in 
complete contrast to the farms in all those counties 
that were affected by parliamentary enclosure, mainly 
in the Georgian period. Here, there was a complete 
reshuffle and re-grouping of the lands attached to the 
open-field farms, so that after the enclosure every 
farm had a new identity and, in most cases, a new 
name.” There are at least three qualifications to this 
statement :—(1) in most if not “ all those counties,” 
wide areas were enclosed at an early date, for various 
reasons; (2) in some open-field parishes with a 
parliamentary enclosure award, there were inde- 


pendent manors or estates which were enclosed 
early; and (3) even in the markedly “ champion ” 
counties the farmhouse and, often quite a large 
acreage of home closes, could boast of centuries-old 
continuity and such were unaffected by the re- 
allotment of the farm’s open-field strips. In any 
case, the greater part of Dr. Hoskins’ article relates 
to farmsteads, not the outlying lands. My minor 
criticism in effect therefore enhances, not diminishes, 
the importance of his contribution. 
F. G. EMMISON, 
Essex Record Office, Chelmsford. 


TIMOR AND INDONESIA 
GENTLEMEN, 

With reference to my article on Portuguese Timor 
in the May number of History Today, there is one 
point which requires clarification and correction. 
This is the penultimate sentence which read: “ The 
Indonesian government at first disclaimed any inten- 
tion of demanding Portuguese Timor, but they have 
lately changed their attitude.” This sentence was 
written at the time of Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to 
Indonesia, when, doubtless at Russian prompting, 
claims were made in Djakarta to both Portuguese 
Timor and British Borneo. Since then, however, 
the Indonesian Ministers have reverted to their 
former attitude. President Sukarno, on the occasion 
of his official visit to Lisbon this year, categorically 
denied any intention of laying claim to Portuguese 
Timor. He stressed that Indonesia’s territorial claims 
were limited to those regions which had been 
formerly under Dutch sovereignty. 

Yours, etc., 
C. R. Boxer, 
Little Gaddesden, Herts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PAPERBACK HISTORY: A REVOLUTION ? 
By E. E. Y. Hales 


Books are written to be read, though they have 
had other functions. Their well-tooled leather 
backs have provided the mural decoration of the 
gentleman’s home; on some shelves have stood 
only backs, without books behind them. Or they 
have been treasures, collectors’ pieces, in a well- 
locked library, taken from their shelves from 
time to time to be dusted, seldom to be read. 
And not only were there the beautiful unread 
books in some of the beautiful houses ; there were 
also, in other places, the rows of academic theses, 
mostly by German scholars, and largely on 
theology which, in their dark bindings, lent an 
air of erudition to the vicarage and of austerity 
to the Public Institution for Intellectual Advance- 
ment. In a spirit of revolt against all this, Belloc 
hoped that, if his sins were scarlet, his books were 
read; and, in a similar spirit of revolt, we are 
today abandoning the outer shell altogether and 
showering on the younger generation unpro- 
tected paper like leaves on Vallombrosa. 

Our continental friends, often greater readers 
than ourselves, have always been accustomed to 
paperback books, and have learnt to handle 
them carefully, so that such books do not seem 
to collapse in Paris or in Rome as quickly as in 
London. The origin of the new paperback in 
England, however, is not European but Ameri- 
can; and the characteristic covering now being 
provided in this country is something much 
firmer than is found necessary in France, some- 
thing in fact more like cardboard, and sometimes 
so glossy that on a hot day it sticks to your 
fingers. The new production is also rather 
larger than the traditional English paperback— 
the Penguin and Pelican—and sometimes the 
print is clearer, though seldom as large or as well 
spaced as in the American article. 

How much history may we find amidst the 
many new suggestive covers? Not, yet, a great 
deal from English publishers, though there is 
promise of big things to come. Philosophy, 
Religion, Psychology, Science, Sociology, Litera- 
ture; as yet these are to be found in greater pro- 
fusion than is History. Even if we include—as 
we should—Biography with History, there is no 
historical avalanche as yet. Thus a recent 
“Fontana” list shows that company’s large 
collection of well illustrated art books, and forty- 
three titles under Religion; but History is repre- 
sented only by Acton’s Lectures on Modern 
History, Fisher’s History of Europe, and three 
volumes bearing on recent events. Macmillan’s 
St. Martin’s Library of famous classics does not 
yet include historical classics—unless we count 
Frazer’s Golden Bough as History. Methuen’s 
“* first thirteen University Paperbacks”’ includes 
C. V. Wedgwood’s William the Silent and J. W. 
Allen’s History of Political Thought in the 18th 
Century, as well as A. E. Taylor’s Study of Plato. 
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There are several good “ Grey Arrow ”’ reprints 
(some at only 3s. 6d.). Cambridge have already 
given us Hunter-Blair’s Anglo-Saxon England, 
G. R. Elton’s The Tudor Revolution in Govern- 
ment, and two of Tanner’s Constitutional docu- 
mentary books. Oxford promises us Sir Ronald 
Syme’s Roman Revolution and Sir George 
Clark’s Seventeenth Century. And so on. There 
is promise; but the performance, as yet, in 
English paperback historical publication is not 
overwhelming. More numerous are the historical 
offerings, by English publishers or agents, of 
American paperbacks. The authors of these 
books are naturally mostly American, and the 
historical topics of which they treat are only 
sometimes likely to be of particular interest to 
the English student or to the English general 
reader. All the same, unless English publishers 
produce cheaply a larger quantity of English 
historical books it seems possible that much 
history will, in fact, soon be studied in England 
from American books—which may not always 
be so shocking as some will suppose. Here in 
England our old friends the Pelicans and 
Penguins continue to give us our largest selection 
of paperback historical reading, both in the form 
of reprints and of new works, with the Pelican 
History of England, at 3s. 6d. a volume, setting a 
standard of value hard to beat. 

What can we deduce from those paperback 
histories we have been given and from those that 
we are promised ? Apparently that publishers are 
potentially prepared to produce any serious 
standard history in paperback that students are 
likely to use in reasonable numbers. The Tanner 
volumes are university students’ books; but they 
may also appear in some Training College or 
Sixth Form libraries, and the same may be said 
of the Elton book. Acton’s lectures are a more 
surprising offering; they may be classical, and as 
such timeless..., but... are they very widely used, 
at any level, by students today? Fisher’s History 
is certainly still widely used, by sundry students 
over sixteen, and also by the general reader; its 
appearance as a paperback has been criticized 
but has this. history yet been superseded in 
similar compass ? 

We should be thankful that some of our pub- 
lishers are prepared to fly so high, in their selec- 
tion, and that there are no good histories, in 
reasonable demand, which we may not hope 
some day to see as paperbacks. Our anxiety 
should rather be about the price we may have to 
pay for them. Thus Tanner’s Constitutional 
Documents of the Reign of James I costs 20s. in 
paperback, against 32s. 6d. in a hard cover. 
The difference is appreciable; but the paperback 
price for this 389-page book remains formidable. 
The two paperback volumes of Fisher’s History 
cost 11s. each—before the war we could get the 
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whole work, in a hard cover, for 10s. 6d. And 
alongside the smaller paper books we may still 
see, on the shelves of the shops, new copies of 
the comparable Home University Library his- 
tories, beautifully bound, and selling at 7s. 6d. 
or the Collins “ Brief Lives,” by eminent his- 
torians, also well bound, at the same price. And 
the “‘ Teach Yourself History ” series only costs 
8s. 6d. a volume. So long as such useful histories 
as these are available, in hard covers, at so 
moderate a price; so long as the cost of the big- 
ger book is only reduced by about a third when it 
is shorn of its hard cover; and so long as the bulk 
of paperback history in this country is American 
—for so long it may remain premature to speak 
of a paperback revolution in History. But all the 
signs are that the revolution will come and that 
(as is often the case already in America) new his- 
torical books will be published, as a normal 
practice, first in paper-back, only a “ de luxe” 
edition later receiving a hard cover. Even the 
libraries may come to be satisfied with paper 
covers if protected by detachable “ slip-covers.” 

Who will deny that when this happens some- 
thing will be lost, that our bookshelves will be 
less dignified? But, if they are occupied, if 
paperback history becomes plentiful and cheap 
enough to induce us still to have bookshelves, 
and to have plenty of books on them then the 
gain to every student of history, young or old, 
will make the loss seem laughable. 
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SOCIAL HISTORY 


SOCIAL LIFE IN EARLY ENGLAND. Ed. G. Barraclough, 

264 pp. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 213.) 

This volume contains nine essays, originally 
published by the Historical Association as individual 
pamphlets. In view of the continuous demand for 
reprints and revisions of many of the Association’s 

pamphlets, its Publications Committee, inspired by 
its Chairman, Professor G. Barraclough, deemed it 
better to publish a selection of them in book form, 
to suit especially the needs of school libraries. The 
essays in this volume have been chosen “ with the 
object of providing an authoritative introduction to 
the periods of English history usually taught in 
middle school.” 

Perhaps the most striking contribution is that by 
Sir Frank Stenton on “‘ Norman London.” He has 
revised for the second time this celebrated essay 
which, as the editor says, becomes “ once again, the 
only thoroughly up-to-date comprehensive study 
still available.” It is a convincing example of the 
truth that the most scholarly work can also be the 
most lucid and arresting. It is a just tribute to a great 
historian that of nine essays two of his should be 
chosen for inclusion. The essay on ‘“‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Castle in England and Wales,” first 
published in 1910, revised in 1933, and with its 
bibliography now brought up to date, remains the 
best short introduction to a subject of great im- 
portance for both the political and the social history 
of England. 

Another contribution of which it may also be said 
that it forms still the best short introduction to the 
subject is the essay on “‘ Roman Britain ” by J. N. L. 
Myres. First published in 1939 and soon out of 
print, it was pre-eminently worthy of selection for 
this volume, for it is a model of lucidity and balance. 
As with the masterly survey of “‘ English Monas- 
teries ’”’ by Dr. Rose Graham, the value of the essay 
has been enhanced in this reprint by the bringing 
up to date of the bibliography. 

On the other hand, the failure to revise the book- 
lists of the essays by C. J. ffoulkes on “ E 
Arms and Armour ” and A. Hamilton Thompson on 
“The English House” is a notable omission, 
especially in view of the kind of audience for which 
the volume is avowedly intended. In view of the 
advances made in the study of arms and armour 
during the last fifty years, especially by Sir James 
Mann, the beginner in the subject should not be left 
for further reading with a list of four books, the two 
latest of which were published in 1909. As for the 
essay by Professor Thompson, it is no disrespect to 
the memory of a great historian and a fine essay to 
say that perspectives have changed since this article 
was written. Particularly in view of the interest 
recently taken in vernacular architecture and of the 
veritable revolution in the attitude of scholars to the 
architecture of the nineteenth century since Professor 
Thompson wrote his essay, it would have been 
desirable to add a short note after the bibliography 
to indicate to the tyro some of the more important 
contributions of the last twenty-five years. If, as is 
stated in the introduction, it is intended to put out 
further volumes of this kind, it is to be hoped that, 
whether the authors are alive or not, the book-lists 
will be brought up to date. If not, then it becomes of 
especial importance to state clearly when the article 
was written, so that the reader may at least grasp its 
position in the historiography of the subject. 


The Editor has justifiably not hesitated to revise 
considerably the essay by the late Miss Latham on 
“ The Manor,” in view of the great amount of work 
and discussion on this theme in the last generation; 
and the result is an article that is a very useful intro- 
duction to the subject. Dr. Coulton’s essay on “‘ The 
Meaning of Medieval Moneys ” is less authoritative 
than some of the others; but the Editor was right to 
include it, not only for the reasons given but because 
this historian is now unduly despised and neglected 
in some quarters. Lastly, the essay by J. N. L. Baker 
on “‘ Medieval Trade Routes ” is a valuable article 
on an important theme, and forms a worthy con- 
clusion to a volume that deserves to be numerously 
bought and widely read. 

A. R. MYErs. 


THE SAAR 


THE SAAR CONFLICT 1945-55. By Jacques Freymond, 

395 pp. (Stevens & Sons. 50s.) 

Historians dealing with modern subjects are in- 
creasingly challenged by sociological terms that offer 
to answer all the questions at stake with scientific 
precision. Professor Freymond of Geneva has taken 
charge of the first of five ventures of this kind, 
intended to discern a —— in five simultaneous 
conflicts; the whole un g is sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment ian Saseonadionsd Peace in the 
hope that the discovery of the pattern may help to 
prevent future conflict. 

In the years immediately following 1945, the 
French, who were at that time advocates of the dis- 
memberment of Germany, established a form of 
protectorate over the Saar. The Territory was given 
political autonomy qualified by its economic union 
with France: its coalmines, as they had a generation 
earlier, became the property of the French state as 
reparations from Germany. Thus, a Franco-German 
conflict inevitably arose with the establishment of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and its claim to all 
territory within the German frontiers of 1937. 
Thereafter the position of France deteriorated fairly 
steadily, while Western Germany grew remarkably 
prosperous. The simple power pattern was, however, 
modified by certain autonomous or even separatist 
interests and impulses among the German Saar- 
landers which made them willing, for a time, to hitch 
their wagon to the European star. A Franco-German 
agreement was signed in October 1954, according to 
which the Saar was indeed to be Europeanized. This 
was to be done by means of a curious Statute that 
provided for an assenting referendum in the Saar, 
to be preceded by three months of free political agita- 
tion—up to this point it had not been permitted to 
question the autonomy of the Saar Territory. This 
was the year in which France lost Indo-China and 
the Algerian revolt was imminent: further, it was the 
year in which the French themselves voted against 
the European Defence Community. A political 
campaign was rapidly launched against the Statute 
from the German side, and the Saarlanders appeared 
to be stampeded into a two-to-one vote against the 
Europeanization that two years earlier they might 
well have accepted. Thereupon the French reversed 
their policy and agreed to the reintegration of the 
Saar into > Preece 

Professor ena is able to discover little but 
the pattern of changing power, modified by the 
influence of certain personalities. The exclusion from 
his study of the historical human background will 
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seem, and not only to historians, to make his book 
less illuminating than it might otherwise have been. 
Although the Saar was ruled for fifteen years, from 
1920 until 1935, by a Commission of the League of 
Nations, this is only referred to incidentally when 
Peter Zimmer’s past is described. But the pattern 
of conflict was profoundly shaped by those fifteen 
years, particularly the years of unemployment. It 
was then that the big mining population learnt to hate 
its employer, the French State. It was then that to 
learn French early in one’s school career was asso- 
ciated with French thoughts of denationalizing the 
German Saarlanders, although after 1945 any such 
thoughts had been abandoned. These were the 
things, however, that prevented the ideas of auto- 
nomy or Europeanization from growing roots in the 
Saar during the ten years covered by the Carnegie 
studies. It was interesting that many of Dr. 
Schneider’s pro-German speeches made in the three 
months that preceded the referendum of 1955 might 
as easily have been made in the Nazi campaign for a 
return to Germany in the plebiscite of 1935. Pro- 
German propaganda in 1955 was in fact more anti- 
French, a favourite red herring being the false cry 
that the Statute would force Saarlanders to serve in 
the French Army. This was all part of the pattern 
of the conflict; it is brushed upon by Professor 
Freymond when he deals with French motives rather 
than when he examines those of the Germans or the 
Saarlanders. As he makes clear, French policy had 
been based upon the assumption that the coal of the 
Saar and the iron ore of Lorraine were complemen- 
tary. But this ceased to be true during the ten years 
that followed the last war, a fact that, perhaps nearly 
as much as the undisputedly German character of the 
Saar population, accounts for the failure of French 
policy in this period. 

Professor Freymond concludes by pointing to 
“ the liberating power ” of the more dynamic policy 
of France under M. Mendés-France, his “initiative.” 
This certainly brought about a solution of the vad 
— although in the sense contrary to what M. 

endés-France had intended. The unexpected 
solution, however, prefaced a Franco-German rap- 
prochement without precedent in modern history and 
the beginning of European integration under Franco- 
German leadership. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL CARICATURE: A Study of Opinion 
and Propaganda. By M. Dorothy George, 2 vols., 
512 pp., 192 plates. (Clarendon Press. 70s. 
each vol.) 

The seventeenth century in England saw the 
beginnings of the modern press, and witnessed the 
rise of Daniel Defoe, the first great modern journalist. 
It also encouraged the development of the social and 
political caricature ; for, though previous periods had 
produced a long series of gifted satirical and didactic 
artists, not until the seventeenth century was the 
artist regularly employed in the prosecution of 
current political cam . “ The World is Ruled 
eee eat oe eee 
by Hollar, dated 1641, which Dr. uses as 
frontispiece to her study of pi 
from the Civil Wars to 1792 and, in a second, equally 
well-planned volume from 1793 to 1832. Dr. George’s 
previous works have already established her as our 
chief authority on this absorbing subject; and in her 
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introduction she traces the origins of caricature and 
cartoon back to the popular imagery of the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation. ‘“ It was Luther,” she 
writes, “ who first used pictorial propaganda on a 
massive scale’ in his struggle against monasticism; 
while Dutch print-makers seem to have been among 
the first to attempt a symbolic representation of the 
political dramas of their age, as when they depicted 
Queen Elizabeth I in the guise of the goddess Diana 
confronted by the Papist Whore of Babylon. But to 
Englishmen must go the credit for having raised 
topical caricature to the status of a separate art form. 
“Il faut compter au nombre des priviléges de cette 
nation,” declared the author of a Tableau de I’ Angle- 
terre in 1788, “ la liberté de faire des gravures satiriques, 
gui tournent au ridicule les ennemis du jour. Les 
Frangois les chansonne, le Hollandois plus pesant frappe 
des medailles; l’ Anglois a choisi la gravure, comme le 
plus propre & donner de la publicité a la satire.” 

In these invaluable books, besides studying the 
political, social and artistic background of her 
subject, and relating the events that inspired the 
caricaturist to the symbolic imagery he employed, 
Dr. George has assembled a large collection of finely 
reproduced plates—96 in each volume—which 
provide an imaginative and satirical view of over two 
hundred years of English history, from a time when a 
Stuart King and his Parliament were drifting towards 
armed collision to the disturbances that immediately 
preceded the passing of the First Reform Bill. Mrs. 
George’s commentary is as learned and illuminating 
as her old admirers would expect. P.Q. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


OSIRIS: THE ROYAL MORTUARY GOD OF EGYPT, by 
S. G. F. Brandon. A transcript of the Pyramid Texts 
is given by K. Sethe in his Die altdgyptischen Pyrami- 
dentexte, 4 Bande (Leipzig, 1908-22); see also his 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den altdgyptischen 
Pyramidentexten, 4 Bande (Gliickstadt). For an 
English edition see S. A. B. Mercer: The Pyramid 
Texts, 4 vols. (New York, 1952); A. de Buck: The 
Egyptian Coffin Texts, 6 vols. (Chicago, 1935-56); 
there is no English translation, but a selection has 
been translated into French by L. Speleers. The Book 
of the Dead is edited and translated by E. A. W. 
Budge, 1898, reprint of trans. 1953 (London). 
Plutarch’s De Iside et Osiride is translated in Plutarch’s 
Moralia, vol. v. (Loeb Classical Library). For 
various aspects of the subject see J. H. Breasted: 
The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt (London, 1912); E. A. W. Budge: Osiris and 
the Egyptian Resurrection, 2 vols. (London, 1911); 
K. Sethe: Urgeschichte und alteste Religion der 
Aegypter (Leipzig, 1930); A. Erman: Die Religion 
der Aegypter (Berlin, 1934); H. Frankfort: Kingship 
and the Gods (Chicago, 1948); J. Vandier: La 
Religion égyptienne (Paris, 1949); H. Bonnet: Real- 
lexikon der aegyptischen Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 
1952); J. Spiegel: Die Idee vom Totengericht in der 
aegyptischen Religion (Gliickstadt, 1935) * Das 
Augerstehungsritual der Unaspyramide,” in Annales 
du Service des Antiquities de l’Egypte, t.liii (Cairo, 
1956); H. Kees: Totenglauben und Jenseitsvorstel- 
lungen der alten Aegypter (Berlin, 1956); S. G. F. 
Brandon: “ A Problem of the Osirian Judgement of 
the Dead,” in Numen, vol. v. (Leiden, 1958); R. T. 
Rundle Clark: Myth & Symbol in Ancient Egypt 
(London, 1960). 


THE DISMISSAL OF SIR JOHN FRENCH, by Alan Clark. 
From a military-historical point of view this period is 
ill-served—a deficiency which Mr. Clark hopes his 
own work (The Donkey, to be published by Hutchin- 
son in November) will go some way towards remedy- 
ing. Most of the material, however, can be found in 
Sir J. E. Edmonds: Military Operations in France 
and Belgium in 1915, vol. ii (1922). See also Robert 
Blake: The Private Papers of Douglas Haig (1952), 
and Major the Hon. Gerald French: The Life of 
Field Marshal Sir John French (1931); these two 
must be read selectively. Much the best text book 
on the period is the outstanding military biography 
by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart: Foch, the Man of 
Orleans, although it bears only tangentially on this 
particular subject. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE SEVEN CITIES, by Stephen 
Clissold. The Inca Garcilaso de la Vega, trans. by 
J. G. and J. J. Varner: The Florida of the Inca (1869- 
71); F. W. Hodge: Spanish Explorers in the Southern 
United States, 1528-43 (1907); M. Bishop: The 
Odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca (1933); H. E. Bolton: 
Coronado: Knight of Pueblos and Plains (1916). 
The Seven Cities of Cibola, by Stephen Clissold, will 
be published by Eyre and Spottiswoode in the 
autumn of 1960. 


CARDINAL CONSALVI, by E. E. Y. Hales. Consalvi’s 
Memoirs were first published in French; the third 
French edition (1895) is the most complete in that 
language; but the new Italian edition of the original 
text is better (A. Signorelli, Rome, 1950). For his 
correspondence see I. Rinieri: Corrispondenza 
inedita dei cardinali Consalvi e Pacca nel tempo del 
Congresso di Vienna (Turin, 1903), and C. van 
Duerm: Correspondence du Cardinal Hercule Consalvi 
avec le Prince Clément de Metternich, 1815-1823 
(Louvain, 1899). See also: M. Petrocchi: La Res- 
taurazione, il Cardinale Consalvi, e la Riforma del 
1816 (Florence, 1941), in which is published Con- 
salvi’s correspondence with the reactionary Cardinal 
Severoli; and an interesting little book by John 
Tracy Ellis: Cardinal Consalvi and Anglo-Papal 
Relations 1814-1824 (Catholic University of America 
Press, 1942). The best background reading is J. 
Schmidlin: Histoire des Papes (Paris, 1938-40). 
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